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PRIcE 1}d. 


ENJOYMENT OF THE FUTURE. 


Ir must be confessed that a very seductive study is 
afforded by that science which treats of the successive 
revolutions that rent asunder the crust of the primeval 
globe, and of the series of races which inherited by 
turns the pre-Adamite earth. It is interesting to trace 
what appears to be the preparation our world received 
by those mighty changes for some condition of per- 
manence and tranquillity, and to follow the fearful and 
wonderful developments of organic life till they ended 
in Man. But what next? What is to follow? Has 
the awful and magnificent drama really come to a con- 
clusion? May the mind at length sink into rest and 
contentment after having revelled in the marvels of 
geology? ‘This is impossible. These marvels have 
only given the impetus to excitement; and we turn 
our eyes ‘from heaven to earth, from carth to heaven,’ 
in search of the new phenomena that are to follow. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that man is only a link 
in the chain, a race in the series of existences; and 
that after him will come some different and nobler 
being to continue the infinite progress? Is it reason- 
‘ able to suppose that even now we are in the course of 
a new geological revolution, which, slower still than the 
movement of a glacier, will take ages upon ages for its 
development ? ‘To think thus we believe to be as con- 
trary to reason as it is to Scripture ; but we believe, 
likewise, that although at the birth of man there termi- 
nated one series both of organic and inorganic changes, 
he is the beginner of another of a wholly different cha- 
racter. The stone monsters of the old world which 
geology has caused the earth to disgorge from her 
successive strata, and to relate their history to us with 
the distinctness of written monuments, exercised no 
influence upon the destinies of the world otherwise than 
as forming a portion of its crust. They flew, they 
swam, they crawled, they ravened, they died—and that 
was all. A convulsion of the globe buried one race, 
and a new one took its place, as unconscious of the fate 
of its predecessor as it was unable to prophesy its own. 

But man is in quite a different position both as 
regards the physical world and the fortunes of his own 
race. The aspect of the former he is able to change at 
his will. Wherever he goes he makes, when he does 
not find, the conditions necessary for his existence. 
He modifies the climate, disarms the thunder, sweeps 
away the forest, drains the marsh, bores his path through 
the rock, throws a road over or under the river, descends 
into the bowels of the earth, and skims over the surface 
of the deep. But, unsatisfied with this sovereignty over 
material things, he flings his influence abroad into 
the future; making laws for unborn generations, and 


moulding the form and destiny of times that as yet 
have no existence. This is the grand distinctive cha- 
racter of his being. He lives in the future. Even 
without the aid of revelation he conceives the idea of 
a future life, and feels, without being able to see, that 
he is not a thing of dust, but a spirit of the universe. 
From his earliest childhood, his thoughts, his dreams, 
his longings, flee away into the future. He is not a child 
when he plays with his companions, but the future 
man, father, master; and as he advances into life, that 
mystical future recedes before him, and so he marches 
on, and on, and on, He works, plans, provides, all 
for the future. He plants woods, and builds dwellings, 
cities, temples, all for the future. He lays up treasure 
for the future; and when arrived at the end of the 
present—when the last sands of life are running, and the 
grave yawns to receive him, and the darkness of death 
descends upon him like a pall—behold ! a new dayspring 
rises amid the gloom, the silver cord is loosed, and he 
steps into the future. Yes, with the appearance of 
this being there ended the series of geological changes, 
and in him there commences a series of moral changes 
as awful and astonishing. 

In examining this connection of man with the 
future, we observe the difference between two important 
springs of human action—the love of reputation, and 
the love of fame—and are able to estimate their respec- 
tive value. He whose god is reputation is obviously 
an inferior being, debarred from the exercise of the 
higher functions of his nature. He is only a child of 
the future as belonging to the species, for he is 
incapable of appreciating or enjoying his inheritance. 
He is satisfied with the applause he can hear, and the 
reward he can feel, and pleases himself with the maxim 
of a spurious philosophy —‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow ye die.’ Now, there is in this, to the 
unreflecting mind, a certain colouring of common sense. 
What benefit, it is asked, can we derive from a fame,, 
which is born only when we have ceased to live? |) 
What can the future do, as regards the enjoyments of 
this state of existence, for a being who dies with the 
present? What compensation can he find in posthu- 
mous renown for the labours and woes of his mortal 
life? Does the fame of the Macedonian hero, which still 
resounds throughout the world, warm the ashes in his 
grave of ages? or does this fame constitute the paradise 
of our own blind schoolmaster, the teacher of all times? 
The answer is: That the aspirations of man are a part of 
his nature, and that the exercise of the nobler functions 
of our constitution forms in itself the happiness of the 
mind, just as the exercise of the instincts forms the 
happiness of the senses. These aspirations are their 
own reward: the future is enjoyed in the present; and 
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the free spirit wears the crown, even when the head 


fame is absurd, since it is impossible to realise its 
enjoyments, can only proceed from a grovelling mind, 
unable to comprehend any higher felicity than its own. 

But the longing after fame is confined to afew. It 
requires for its dwelling a mind of a peculiar and some- 


great ideas, without any reference to posthumous com- 
pensation, is a far more common test of character in the 
children of the future. But here we are met with the 
same objection. Why care for generations that are yet 
unborn? What pleasure can you philanthropists take 
in benefiting those who have never done anything for 
you, and whom you will never see? It is better to 


itself! Why, this enjoyment is precisely what they seek, 
however unconsciously to themselves! In caring for 
the future they enjoy the present in its keenest relish ; 
while the objectors, absorbed in the exercise of the 
lower functions of human nature, proclaim that they 
belong to an inferior and less-fayoured order of the 
species. All this feverish excitement we see around us 


and fidelity. 


is one of the most remarkable phenomena of man’s 
nature. We argue, we toil, we lavish our fortune, we 
submit to present hardships and privations—for what 
purpose? In order that at some indefinite time an 
advantage may arise to be enjoyed by beings yet 
unborn. These hypothetical beings are nothing to us 
or ours. If indeed we crippled our resources in order 
to improve an estate which would yield the return to 
our heirs, the thing would be intelligible on the prin- 
ciple of a wide and generous selfishness. In like 
manner, when the kindly Hindoo plants a grove, he 
pleases himself with the notion not only that some 
unborn traveller may repose in its shade, but while 
reposing bless his unknown benefactor; and therefore, 
while admiring the beautiful action, we are at liberty 
to suspect that the advantage he thinks his soul will 
derive from that grateful thought mingles with benevo- 
lence in the motive. But there are a thousand objects 
of human effort which are wholly inconsistent with the 
idea of self-interest of any kind whatever; even of that 
kind which arises from our habit of identifying our- 
selyes with the beings in posse who are to proceed from 
our own blood. We may mention as an instance the 
earnest struggles that are now making by all wise and 
good men to wrest from bigotry and ignorance an edu- 
cation for the people. ‘These champions of civilisation 
do not consist merely of the young, who may suppose 


knowledge and order in the land: the old man 
who totters on the brink of the grave is one of the 
foremost of the band, and his step becomes firm and 
strong, and his eye gleams with a generous light 
as he girds himself up for the strife. If you ask 
him why, he will tell you of the good to come a score 
or two of years after his body is dust and his soul 
for ever severed from the things of time. Does he 
expect the thanks of that new generation? Does he 
look for the fame of a public benefactor? He smiles 
at the idea, Of what service would thanks be to the 
dead? Fame! he does not comprehend what fame 
means: he is an obscure, quiet, comfortable man, who, 
if public honours were offered him even in life, would 
refuse to have them, if he could refuse for laughing! 
The motive is innate. The old man as well as the 
oung belongs to the future, and the future belongs to 
him. He yearns over the idea of the unborn world, 


knows not where to rest. The idea that the love of 


what poetical order; while the practical working out of 


enjoy the present, and leave the future to take care of 


—this longing and labouring after the improvement of 
mankind—is a proof that in our day the new series of 
progression goes rapidly on, and that we discharge our 
prescribed task in the work of human life with zeal 


The instinctive striving even of common minds after a 
good that is not to be enjoyed by their own generation 


themselves to have some interest in the growth of 


which is to him an actual existence, and which. his 
spirit presses forward to meet. His labours are labours 
of love, and his compensations spring from the exercise 
of the required functions of his being. But this he 
does not know any more than the unreasoning animal 
knows why it loves, cherishes, and would die for its 
young. ‘They both fulfil their destiny—the animal and 
the man: the one belonging to the present, the other 
to the future; the one perishing, the other living for 
ever. And this future, in its mundane sense, only 
ends with the end of the world. It is vain to dream 
that when this or that is accomplished our labours will 
cease. Our labours will never cease, for they are a 
condition of our existence. ‘The future recedes step by 
step as we advance, and we advance till we stumble 
into the graye. 

This reminds us of one of those great thoughts of 
Christianity, which would be enough of themselves to 
testify the divinity of its Founder, and which, when the 
mind is once awakened to their grandeur, excite both 
astonishment and awe. We allude to the impossible 
perfection we are commanded to reach. If this perfec- 
tion were attainable by human nature, it would not only 
give rise to a thousand delusions and misconceptions, 
but would, if really attained, be the destruction of the 
soul, which would say in secret, with the pride of the 
Jewish formalist: ‘ All these things have I kept!’ But 
the unattainableness of the prescribed perfection keeps 
the loftiest natures on the stretch. Even like the 
future, what they seek recedes as they advance; and 
the pilgrim of the world finds at length that the object 
of his struggles and reward of his labours lies beyond 
the grave. 

In describing the distinctive character of the race, we 
have furnished a test wherewith to try the intellectual 
standing of individuals ; for he of course holds the first 
rank who discharges best the loftier functions of his 
nature. It is vain for the sneerer to pride himself on 
what he calls the ‘common-sense’ views that chain 
him to the present ; they prove simply that his intellect 
is of a lower order, that in mental vision he is pur- 
blind, that he is an inferior and imperfect being. Not, 
however, that the heir of the future is inattentive to 
the present; for in reality he is more attentive than if 
the latter bounded his horizon. With him the present 


_is a portion of the future just as time is a portion of 


eternity; and the same attribute of his nature which 
throws him upon the distant and unborn, directs his 
sympathies towards the beings that surround him. 
But the practical corollary is obvious to any one who 
observes and thinks. Let him only divide the indi- 
viduals of his acquaintance into high and low intellects, 
mean and lofty spirits, and he will find that he has 
separated the slaves of the present from the children of 
the future. 


THE STRANGE SCHOONER, 
Mews Herr your Biscuorr was a Dutchman, as almost 
every one will perceive from his name, and one of the 
most comfortable, smoking, tea-drinking, punch-imbib- 
ing of his numerous fraternity. He had abandoned 
business at an early era, no one knew why, unless 
from love of ease, though certainly it was quite clear 
he had enough to live upon. He had been a mer- 
chant in New York, but no longer lived in that city. 
He had before he was forty years of age retired toa 
splendid estate on both sides of a small creek that 
opened into a lovely bay. A green and high bluff stood 
on the southern side of the bight, covered at the summit 
with low trees and bushes, and on the sides and all 
around by wood. At the foot of the cliff Bischoff built 
his house. It was a perfect model of neatness and 
cleanliness. It was of stone, and formed two storeys. 
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The upper storey was all bedrooms, as were the garrets ; 
while on the lower was a dining-room, a smoking-room, 
a large kitchen, and one apartment into which no man 
but the master of the house ever ventured. It was 
barred with iron, and the only window opened into a 
passage. But no one thence could see the inside, the 
glass being stained, and heavy curtains further obscur- 
ing the vision. The door was always carefully locked. 

Bischoff had numerous servants, male and female, 
white and black. He grew his own vegetables, reared 
his own cattle, had a poultry-yard, a splendid dairy, as 
clean as an old maid’s parlour. He lived well did Mein 
Herr. He rose at six, took a walk round his garden, 
looked at his tulips—if in season—scolded his gardener 
good-humouredly, peeped into his poultry - yard, 
examined the dairy with the air of a connoisseur, and 
then breakfasted. He ate heartily of his pork and 
beef, drank plenty of tea, munched two or three corn- 
cakes, and then smoked a pipe by way of promoting 
digestion. At eleven, after a stroll through the house 


—a stroll always accompanied by numerous grunts and 
objurgations at the laziness and extravagance of ser- 
vants—he took his schnapps, as he called his first glass 
of spirits, and then read the last Dutch paper with rare 
gusto, though he had almost worn it out, and it was at 
length nearly two years old. But until another came it 
was the retired merchant’s latest intelligence ; and as in 
those days no one, especially Dutchmen, were ever in a 
hurry for news, it served the purpose at least of our 
modern Sunday paper. At one he dined, with an appe- 
tite which to us degenerate mortals would seem dreadful 
in its vehemence. But Von Bischoff—Peter was his 
Christian name—looked upon dining as a duty, and 
never moved from table in less than an hour. He ate 
his beef and cabbage, his bacon and beans, his venison, 
his fish, with clockwork regularity, and quaffed his beer 


with equal respect for the interior mechanism of his | “8° 


stomach. ‘Then he made a glass of punch, and in fine 
weather went down to the port of New Rotterdam, as 
his estate was called. We said the port. This requires 
explanation. 

The Dutchman’s garden went right down to the edge 
of the water. It had been chosen for the purpose 
where the bank was high and steep, and a very decent 
quay had been knocked up with a few cedar piles 
driven into the water, and a number of planks laid 
down from them to the land. A little bower had been’ 
erected close to the port, and here Peter would take his 
glass of grog and his pipe, and spreading himself out in 
a leathern cushioned arm-chair, would gaze upon the 
water in the direction of the capital of the state of 
New York. Once a month a methodical schooner 
would, about two o’clock on the first day of the month, 
come in sight, wind and weather permitting, and about 
three would moor alongside the wharf, with the most 
praiseworthy punctuality. But Andrew Brock was 
even a more jog-trot Dutchman than Peter yon Bis- 
choff. He was never known to hurry himself, or ever 
to be behindhand, when he could help it. He could 
not be induced to understand why wind and tides 
should ever vary, or at all events should not be per- 
fectly regular in their variations. And yet if the wind 
was against him, Andrew took it quietly; he was not, 
like an English madcap of a sailor, going to bother 
himself with beating-up the channel against the wind, 
wearing out ship and tackle, but waited until he could 
sail in a reasonable and methodical manner, in his usual 
course, with his usual sails set. He brought Von Bis- 
choff his letters, his supplies of tea, sugar, and tobacco ; 
and took away bacon, and cheese, and corn, and leaf- 


tobacco, and other things which the Dutchman grew; 
and now and then the schooner brought a Dutch paper, 
which delighted the heart of the owner of New Rotterdam 
for months, yea, even years. A whole week did it take 
Andrew Brock to load and unload, with the assistance 
of his crew and the well-fed negroes of the establish- 
ment. But Mein Herr never grumbled. He had some 
one to drink with him, te smoke with him, and to sit 
with him. Not that when Captain Brock sat down 
before him they ever roused themselves to any greater 
exchange of intellectuality than a few remarks relative 
to the Hollands or the tobacco. But then there is 
sociability in company which even a silent Dutchman 
can appreciate, and Von Bischoff was on such occasions 
eminently happy. 

For some years previous to the commencement of 
our narrative, Von Bischoff received every month by 
the hand of Andrew Brock a letter of some pages in 
length, written in a clear handwriting, but with all the 
delicacy and elegance of woman’s usual style. Peter 
looked at them gravely, and with some little alarm, 
and at length found courage to open them. He read 
them with a solemn countenance, but with tears glisten- 
ing in his eyes, and always made up his mind to write 
an answer next time. But though Peter could indite 
with facility an invoice or a business - letter, an 
epistle which had to deal in sentiment and feeling 
was something out of the way, and required con- 
sideration. And so Peter went on considering for 
three years; and little Katherine, the author of the 
documents in question, received no other reply to her 
affectionate outbursts of filial duty save promises to 
write next time, kind wishes, and handsome presents. 

‘ Katherine is eighteen, she says,’ exclaimed Andrew 
Brock one day, taking his pipe away from his mouth 
for a minute—‘and thinks it time she should come 
home.’ 

‘Eighteen!’ replied Peter, opening his little eyes to 
their extreme width, and looking in truth unut 
things——‘eighteen! Her mother was married at that 


*T’ll marry her,’ said Andrew Brock gravely. ‘She 
is pretty, and as lively as a kitten.’ 

‘Ah!’ responded Peter, without noticing the offer of 
his skipper; ‘lively! Just like her mother, I suppose. 
These English have quicksilver in their veins. But she 
is a woman now: she must come home.’ 

‘Give me the order to receive her,’ continued Captain 
Brock, who understood clearly that his overtures were 
rejected for the present, and, like his patron, was not 
inclined to waste words in explanation. 

Mein Herr did all that was necessary: sent the money 
for her schooling, a female servant to accompany her, 
and two lines to his daughter requesting her to come 
home, and declaring himself very glad to see her. 
There was a little hypocrisy in this, for Peter felt 
considerable uneasiness about the matter. During the 
two years that his young English wife had lived his 
life had been miserable. She was a joyous, young) 
merry thing, who would have given untold happiness 
to any man who could have appreciated her. She was 
always singing, dancing, or running about. She could 
never stand still, and the methodical Dutchman was 
miserable. Worst of all, she made him laugh, and that 
made his stomach ache, he said, which was an alarming 
symptom of future illness. About a year after giving 
birth to a lovely child, Mary Bischoff was drowned 
while crossing over to New Rotterdam. She was 
standing on the taffrail, trying in her girlish way to 
catch a glimpse of a large fish by the side, when her 
foot slipped, overboard she went, and being swept 
away by the rapid current, was seen no more. 

The next evening the bereaved husband sat in his 
bower thinking of the sudden loss he had sustained of 
one he had loved with all the love of which he was 
capable. 
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* Mein Gott!’ he cried aloud, ‘I am very sorry. But 
there is comfort in all things: I shall be quiet now. 
What a pity she was so lively. But she would have 
killed me; so I suppose it is all for the best.’ 

Was it the wind or was it a sigh that made the 
Dutchman start? But though he rose and looked 
around he saw nothing. But his unfeeling specch had 
sufficient effect on his feelings to make him believe 
that the ghost of his drowned Mary had reproached 
him in this gentle way. This belief made him turn to 
little Kate with sorrowful love. But soon he could 
not bear the sight of her. Before a week the memory 
of the winsome ways, the pleasant smile, the jocund 
laugh of his charming wife had melted the heart of the 
young Dutchman, and Peter would willingly have once 
more lost all his peace and tranquillity to have been 
teazed even into leanness by his pretty Mary. But it 
was too late. ‘The water yielded not up its dead, and 
Kate was sent to nurse, and after that to school. 

Some years beyond this, Peter, whose ruling passion 
was money, was accosted by a strange sailor, who made 
him a proposition. What it was no man ever knew. 
But Peter grew suddenly wealthy, lent money to all 
who needed it, retired from business, and took up his 
residence at New Rotterdam. For some years he seemed 
far from happy; he was always on the look-out, as if 
for some one. But by degrees, as no one came, he 
grew easier in his mind, and at last seemed to forget 
every cause of unhappiness, and waxed fatter, being 
more contented and satisfied than ever. He still lent 
money to good houses ; but Captain Andrew transacted 
his business for him, collected his accounts, had his 
bonds signed, and did everything which was needful. 
Every month he brought home all that had been 
repaid in interest or principal during the month, 
and took back all that Peter consented to put out 
to interest. Richer and richer grew our Dutchman, 
for not only his money but his vast estates brought 
him in profit. 


The Ist of May was the day on which Katherine | our 


was expected home. It was a bright and sunny 
morning. Peter ate his dinner with his usual method, 
after ordering a luxurious tea to be ready at three 
o'clock, the hour at which the schooner was ex 
to arrive. At two precisely he was in his bower with 
pipe and glass. He lit the one and took a sip of the 
other, and then looked around. His pipe dropped 
from his mouth and almost out of his hand as he saw 
‘two schooners heading for the port of New Rotterdam, 
at the usual distance. ‘They were so exactly alike that 
Peter was puzzled to know which was which. What 
could this mean? There was some mystery about the 
matter. There was, he was sure, going to be trouble 
and vexation, and his equanimity would surely be 
disturbed. 

‘That it should happen on this very Ist of May 
17—,’ he cried ; ‘ the birthday’—— 

But why is he so pale and trembling; why does he 
lay down his pipe; why does he gulp down his drink, 
and, buttoning his pockets, assume an air of sullen 
ae as if prepared to defend them with terrible 


energy ? 

‘My Heavens!’ he = amg ‘it is the lst of May 
17—; Katherine’s the anniversary —— 
What will become of me? 

The usually rubicund and merry face of the Dutchman 
grew pale, all the commonly suffused red congregating 
on the top of his large nose, his eyes twinkled with angry 
vehemence, and an awful frown of alarming portent 
collected on his brow. His glance never left the two 
schooners, which came on exactly abreast, with their 
fags flying, and heading exactly for the port of New 

Rotterdam. Peter now recognised that of Brock b 
the oft-mended sails, those of the other being aieend 
span new of white duck, while the vessel itself had a 
smart and natty appearance. Mein Herr von Bischoff 


sank down upon his arm-chair in deep thought. His 
unlit pipe was between h‘s teeth, his replenished glass 
was untouched. He cc ld distinguish something on 
the deck of Andrew Brock’s schooner which made his 
heart leap. It was a figure which carried him back 
sixteen years. It was the same size, in the same dress ; 
and the Dutchman could have sworn it was her who, 
after twenty-four months of wedded life, had found a 
watery grave. ‘The schooner came nearer and nearer, 
and Peter Bischoff rose as usual to walk down to the 
very edge of the water. The small craft was brought 
up in the wind, stood still, and then was with wonderful 
rapidity moored by the negroes to the shore. 

‘My father,’ said a soft, ringing, silvery voice in 
Peter’s ear, that made him look round in amazement, 
for he could hfve sworn it was the voice of the de 
‘my father, here is your Katherine, your Kate.’ 

Merciful Heaven! It was the same hair, the same 
eyes, the same voice, the same form; and Peter turned 
away and wept bitterly, Dutchman and phlegmatic as 
he was. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Katherine, much 
amazed, 

* You are so like What your poor mother was,’ replied 
the father. 

‘Dear papa, and do you mourn for her still?’ said 
his rosy-cheeked, fair-haired, light, airy - stepped 
daughter. 

‘Ido. Inever shall forget the wicked relief I felt at 
being quiet. But that very unnatural joy was my 
punishment. Years, my child, had healed the wound ; 
but you have reopened it.’ 

O what a smile of unutterable love came from that 
child’s face as the Dutchman thus spoke of her mother! 
She caught him round the neck, she kissed him, she 
laughed, she chattered like a monkey, and then ran 
with noisome glee to see what the house was like. 

‘Well, Captain Andrew, what is the meaning of this 
schooner following you, and anchoring 200 yards off 
port ?’ 

‘The devil blister its black sides!’ said Andrew Brock 


fiercely: ‘it has followed me from New York like a— 


leech. It has never been fifty yards apart ; sometimes 
it would come so close I thought we should touch. 
It is a richy Englishman, I know: the captain is a 
little handsome fellow with smart curly whiskers; I 
fancy he has come in chase of Katherine.’ 

‘ Little man, smart curly whiskers, in love with my 
daughter: der teufel, I will kill him!’ and Peter Bischoff 
looked as angry as he had done some hours before. ‘ But 
I don’t understand such impudence. What can he 
want ?’ 

There lay the strange schooner in the stream, riding 
at anchor about 200 yards distant. It was an elegant 
and graceful craft, with low hull, tall, raking masts, 
white duck-sails, a clean, well holy-stoned deck, and all 
that air of natty seamanship which is peculiarly English. 
Peter shook his head, and looked as if he expected to 
see some sign of life on board. But not a soul was on 
deck—not a sign of life was visible. The schooner lay 
stilly and silently at anchor, as if wholly abandoned 
by man. 

‘Very odd,’ said the Dutch skipper. 

‘Very,’ replied Peter: ‘come and take tea.’ 

Away walked our two portly friends up the garden 
towards the house, musing with very different feelings 
relative to the advent of the strange schooner. ‘I'he 
Dutch skipper saw only a rival in love and trade in 
the English sailor, but Peter saw something far more 
serious; but what it was, unfortunately, he could 
not communicate to any one. ‘They found Katherine 
roaring with laughter at the astonishment of the negro 
female servants when she began upsetting a whole 
system of her father’s arrangements, of which she did 
not approve. First a chair did not please her; then a 
table; then a heap of old china was not in a position to 
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satisfy her; and with her own hands and those of her 
alarmed assistants all was in process of alteration. 

As Peter entered the negresses stopped, looking at 
him with an air of uneasy doubt. 

‘Make haste, Darkness,’ said Katherine, with her 
rich merry laugh, that still made her father’s heart leap, 
and still moistened his eyes. 

‘Obey your new mistress,’ exclaimed Peter quietly : 
‘I give no further orders here. Katherine, my daughter, 
rules the house.’ 

The negresses laughingly and cheerfully prepared to 
obey; but Kate had changed her mind for the minute, 
and checking them, bade them prepare tea. Down sat 
the two Dutchmen, one on each side of Kate—the one 
to admire and gaze at her in fixed silence, the other 
to make desperate love. Peter was a handsome man 
of forty, and would have looked well, making himself 
into a beau—but the skipper was as ugly a man as 
you would find in the land, too fond by far of his 
glass, which Peter did not altogether abuse, though 
he, too, might more wisely have been a little more 
abstinent. So Kate laughed heartily at his compliments; 
asked him if he was not ashamed to dream of marriage 
at his age, when he should be thinking of a future 
life—-a man of fifty is quite ancient in the eyes of 
a boarding-school miss of eighteen—and only became 
more uproarious in her mirth when he gota little angry. 
Peter would have laughed if he could, but he had 
adim perception now of all he had really lost sixteen 
years before: he knew now what joy might have been 
his if his wife had been spared to him; and again, as it 
did ever, his heart reproached him with that unfeeling 
specch of his the evening after her death. 

The tea seemed never likely to finish: Peter kept 
asking for fresh cups, and fresh slices of hot cake, and 
eating them slowly, as if he never tired of being helped 
by his beloved child, whose little hands, stirring his 
tea and cutting his cake, seemed to make it twice as 
pleasant. Andrew Brock tricd to imitate him, but he 
was too fond of brandy and water to be able to do so. 
It was in vain that gallantry made him try a third 
cup: he could not manage it. About seven, Kate, 
who was tired with her journey, retired to rest; and 
Andrew Brock, for the same reason, followed her ex- 
ample. Peter Bischoff remained alone with his pipe 
and his glasses. 

There sat the Dutchman in his cloud of smoke, puff- 
ing away out of a bowl of huge dimensions, and quaffi 
his grog with more gusto than usual. He was not 
happy. ‘The return of his daughter had brought to his 
mind the days of his courtship—all that was pleasant 
in his married life, all its charms, all the excellences 
and pleasant qualities of Mary Bischoff, while none of 
her faults were remembered: then he thought of the 
anniversary of the Ist of May—to him one always of 
painful import ; and as he smoked and drank the good 
man dozed away, half asleep, half awake, with all 
manner of queer beings around him, Presently some 
one seemed to call him, but so faintly he could scarcely 
hear, and he fell quite into a heavy slumber. 

‘Peter Bischoff, Peter Bischoff!’ said a voice again 
in a shrill tone which made him start. 

Peter sat upright, and looked wildly around ; he then 
clearly distinguished some one tapping at the window 
in a mysterious way. As usual, all the servants were 
gone to bed, and Peter Bischoff was alone. 

‘Who is there?’ said he in a low tone. 

‘I, replied a half-shrill, half-gruff voice—‘ the sailor 
of the island.’ 

Peter Bischoff groaned; but seeming to resign him- 
self to his fate, went to the door, unbarred it, and gave 
admission to the stranger. A well-made little man, of 
about six-and-thirty, with light curly whiskers, a cap, a 
round jacket, and loose trousers, and a sash supporting 
pistols and dirk, walked quietly in, entered the smok- 
ing-room, sat himself down in the portly Dutchman’s 


arm-chair, and looked at him with his clear, 
blue eyes with an air of considerable ty and 
surprise. 
“How odd you look!’ said the English sailor laugh- 
ing ; ‘as if you expected me, yet did not like the visit.’ 
* Quite prepared to see you,’ replied the Dutchman. 


‘How you're changed in sixteen years!’ said the 
pe t, gray-haired, red nose—can’t say you’re 


Mere matter of taste,’ said the Dutchman. 

‘Exactly. But to business. Do you recollect the 
1st of May fifteen years since?’ 

‘Yes; there must have been such a day,’ observed 
the Dutchman. 

* Glad you are willing toown that. But allow me to 
refresh your memory :—In the year 17—, sixteen years 
ago, living in a small hut on Long Island, I discovered 
a treasure in my garden, buried there by pirates, I 
sup 

‘So you vs eld at the time,’ mused the Dutchman. 

‘And so I say now!’ exclaimed the English sailor 
shrilly. ‘I should have declared the discovery to the 
state, but I didn’t. I thought a provision for my old 
age of more importance than the enriching a cor- 
poration ; so I looked round for an honest, upright, but 
hard man, who could make the best of my money until 
I wanted it, and rumour brought me to you.’ 

‘Exactly,’ groaned the Dutchman. 

‘I came over to you in my schooner, in which I 
traded down the coast, and told you that I had made 
the discovery. You never advised me to make it 
public, but offered me 5 per cent. for my money as 
long as I liked. I preferred wandering just then to 
settling down, and I accepted: I brought you over to 
the island, handed you the money, you gave me a 
receipt: here it is—I want my money. ‘The Ist of 
May 17—is not yet come; the sixteen years when it 
was to be yours if unclaimed are not past.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said the Dutchman. 

‘You are ready, I suppose ?’ exclaimed the English 
sailor: ‘L.10,000 net at 5 per cent. for fourteen clear 
years is L.17, 000." 

« Mein Gott!’ said the Dutchman with a deep sigh. 

*T understand : it is not pleasant to give up so round 
asum. Suppose we strike a bargain?’ 

* Hein!’ cried Peter, rousing himself. 

‘What do you say toa swap, Mein Herr von Bischoff? 


ng | Your daughter against the L.17,000?’ 


‘See you blistered first!’ cried the Dutchman in a 
loud and thundering voice. 

‘What!’ said the sailor, much surprised, ‘ you prefer 
your daughter to your money ?’ 

course I do, young man!’ exclaimed Peter von 
Bischoff; ‘and you shall strip me of my fortune ere you 
shall rob me of her.’ 

‘ Suppose I denounce you as having secreted treasure?’ 
said the sailor gruffly. 

‘Do so, and the teufel take you!’ thundered the 
Dutchman. 

‘Pay me my money then,’ said the sailor: ‘ here iz 
your receipt. Here is the sack in which I intend to 
carry away my gold.’ 

The Dutchman looked fiercely at him, but did not 
move. To part with L.17,000 was dreadful, but to 
promise his daughter to a man he didn’t know was 
worse. 

‘Well,’ asked the sailor, ‘ what do you decide ?’ 

‘Nothing!’ said the Dutchman in angry embarrass- 
ment. 

‘My dear papa,’ exclaimed Kate, bursting into the 
room, ‘what is the matter? I hear you quarrelling with 
Captain Andrew: what has he been doing ?’ 

‘Go to bed,’ said Peter Bischoff much 
ee Soe Sent I am engaged in business wi 
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accents; ‘do you say a stranger? Oh, my mother! 
why have you come in this disguise ?’ 


‘Your mother! What did you say?’ said Peter, | this 


pale and trembling. 

* Yes, my dear father !’ replied Katherine ; ‘ and after 
—= you said to-day, you must indeed be proud and 

‘Proud and happy!’ said Mary Bischoff sternly. 
‘Then why have I been dead to him for sixteen years ? 
Why, when I fell overboard and was picked up, and 

ap? 

‘Because I was a fool; because I knew not the 
happiness I lost that day; because I loved my ease 
and quiet, I seemed glad for a moment. But explain 
all this. I shall go mad! How are you here? Are you 
Mary, or are you the sailor? What is the object of 
your lending me money? But no; I am an idiot to 
ask you. This is some trick. It would be too much 
happiness—too much’ 

*Do I hear aright?’ cried Mary, looking at her 
husband and her child. ‘Is it possible that you really 
love me?’ 

‘ Mother,’ said Kate solemnly, ‘if you had heard and 
seen him this morning you would not have doubted 
him ;’ and drawing the sham sailor on one side she 
spoke earnestly in a whisper. 

In a minute more the sailor’s whiskers fell off, his 
cap was removed, and but that the face was browned, 
a little plumper, and the form a little rounder, Peter 
von Bischoff saw before him the same loved being 
who, sixteen years before, had disappeared beneath the 
waters of the Hudson. But Peter had no time to 
speak, for Kate drew her away. Overcome by his 
emotions, the merchant sank into his arm-chair. 

‘It is my wife or her ghost, as sure as I’m a Dutch- 
mian!’ he cried. 

In a few minutes Kate and Mary returned, the latter 
having hurriedly changed her garb, and Peter knew her 
once more. He took both their hands, unable to speak, 
and gazed at them with surprise and affection. His 
little eyes stood out prominently in his head; he looked 
first at one and then at the other, and then drawing his 
wife to his bosom, kissed her earnestly. 

‘ Tell me all about it,’ said he, rising with a tremen- 
dous effort, and offering her a chair. ‘ My dear love, 
welcome home !’ 

‘ To say, Peter, that I am surprised is to say little. 
I am very happy, very proud, even after so many 

ears, to be united to my husband. When I fell over- 
rd sixteen years ago I was swept away by the 
current instead of sinking, and was picked up by a 
fisherman whose canoe you could not see in the dark. 
I lay all night in his hut, nursed by his wife and 
daughter. Towards the afternoon I was better, and 
was brought home in the canoe. The man set me on 
shore at the low beach, and I walked up here with the 
wicked intention of frightening you with my ghost. 
Just as I reached the bower I heard you speak. Never 
shall I forget that moment. It seemed that my girlish 
spirits made you unhappy, and that you looked upon 
my death as rather fortunate than otherwise. I resolved 
never to let you know I was alive: my pride revolted 
at the idea of being a burden to a man who rejoiced 
at my supposed death. I would have taken my child; 
but I loved you still, and wanted to see my child well 
brought up. You knew that my father been a 
sailor, and even that it was rumoured he had been 
hard upon the Spaniards in the Indies. I had been 
often long voyages with him. I assumed the dress of a 
Man at once, as the best disguise and the surest way of 
getting on. I shi on board a trading boat which 
went to Long Island, where my father had died. I 
sought his house, now mine, and made it my head- 
quarters. Arranging the house one day I found a 
letter to myself hidden in an old box. It was put there 


in the prevision that his daughter might marry and not 
be happy. It told me of the hidden treasure. I saw in 

is unexpected windfall a future fortune for my child. 
I knew you to be a man capable of doubling it. You 
know the rest. But I could not bear not to see my 
Katherine. I went to the school—the mistress knew me 
well—I told my story, and she agreed to let me see my 
child as often as I liked. My child loved me dearly. 
Every voyage—and they were only along the coast—I 
put off my male garb, and spent some hours with Kate. 
When she was old enough to understand, I explained 
the reason of my parting with you, but, as you well 
know, without seeking to diminish the child’s affection 
for its father.’ 

* God bless you!’ said the Dutchman. 

* And so you tmean to take back your runaway wife?’ 
replied Mary, sidling up to him. 

* Mein Gott! you don’t want to go?’ exclaimed Peter 
anxiously. 

‘But I’m as merry and wild as ever. Kate and I 
romp together like two kittens.’ 

*So much the better,’ said the Dutchman, whose eyes 
looked very moist. ‘The house is yours: do as you 
like ; only forgive me my words—I did not mean them 
—and you may dance on my head if you like.’ 

‘Ido forgive you, Peter. I would do so simply to 
quiet those imploring little eyes of Kate’s, replied 
Mary ; ‘ but I do so from my heart—on one condition.’ 

* Anything you like,’ said Peter with enthusiasm. 

‘The fact is, when I came here it was not with any 
intention of making myself known. I had heard it 
rumoured that you intended to marry Kate to old 
Andrew Brock ; at all events, he said so-—— 

* Old porpoise,’ growled Peter indignantly. 

*I am glad to hear you had no such intention.’ 

‘ See him drowned first!’ said Mein Herr von Bischoff. 

‘ For I, my dear husband, have one ready for Kate. 
He is a young Englishman—a clever, handsome, lively, 
pleasant fellow. You like ease; he likes work. Make 
him manager of your estates: you have plenty of 
money ; you can enlarge and improve them’—— 

‘ But it is your money’ 

* No, Peter; it is yours in trust for Kate. She will 
be happy to share our home. By and by we can build 
her a house on the port, and then years hence when we 
really do die’—— 

‘Hush, mother!’ cried Kate eagerly. ‘Talk of 
anything else.’ 

* We'll talk of your marriage then’—— 

* Yes!’ exclaimed Peter, who was in a rapturous state 
of mind. ‘ And won’t we dance, and have a fine time 
of it!’ and the Dutchman actually rose, seized his wife 
and daughter by the hand, and, amid shouts of laughter, 
began dancing round the room. ‘They tried to stop 
him, but in vain; he was too much for them. At length, 
however, he was out of breath, and sank into an 
arm-chair. 

‘ Let’s have séme supper,’ said he suddenly, ‘ and 
drink to the health of the mistress of the house. 
Holla! oh! Up there, Gratz, Joseph, William, Ebony, 
Alice. Be stirring; look alive!’ and seizing his 
walking-stick, the Dutchman began banging the table 
with a settled energy which made his wife smile. It 
was a strong proof of his love; for he hereby declared 
that he abandoned willingly all his ideas of phlegmatic 
comfort, and authorised those he loved to be henceforth 
as uproariously mirthful as they pleased. 

* Your father is going mad!’ said Mary laughing. 

* With happiness, mamma,’ replied Kate, joining their 
hands, and gazing at them with such an exquisite smile 
of joy as made both embrace her fondly. 

A happy man from that day was Mein Herr von 
Bischoff. He never looked grave again, for fear of 
making his family fancy he was tired of their mirth. 
When he unexpectedly found the house filled during 
the next ten years by little children—both his daughter’s 
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and his own—he certainly did look at them with some- 
what of a serious expression of countenance ; but when 
he caught his wife or daughter’s eye fixed on him, he 
would laugh heartily, and winking at both, exclaim 
with genuine delight: ‘ It’s all for the best!’ 


THE MAGUEY OF MEXICO. . 


Fut. five millions of people drink the sap of the 
maguey, a fact which of itself entitles this interesting 
plant to a more generous description than has yet 
appeared in the note-book of the traveller. We shall 
venture a few particulars from memory. 

The appearance of the maguey is picturesque in the 
extreme, not yielding in this respect either to the 
palm or the tree-fern. On seeing it for the first time 
the traveller reins up his horse, and gazes admiringly 
on its thick dark leaves. He feels that he is in a 
foreign land—a land of vegetable giants. He feels, 
too, that he is in Mexico; for on no other part of the 
American continent does the great aloe attain its full 
and colossal proportions. 

It is difficult by ‘ word-painting’ to present the coup 
d eil of the maguey; but most persons have seen the aloe 
of our botanic gardens, or the plant of the pine-apple, 
and these suggest the idea, though somewhat feebly, of 
its general appearance. On looking at the maguey you 
see nothing but its leaves, or rather blades, for such 
huge, thick masses of vegetable matter can hardly be 
termed leaves. Let us call them blades then. Popu- 
larly speaking, there is no stem—that is, there is no 
visible stem—the great flower-stalk being quite another 
thing, which we shall describe h The blades 
appear to grow directly out of the ground, or out of 
something slightly elevated above the surface; which, 
however, is hidden by their bases that lap each other 
around it. If you amputate the blades close by their 
bases, you will discover this ‘something’ to be a large 
mass of fibrous and succulent vegetable matter, exactly 
of the form of an ostrich-egg or cocoa-nut, its lower 
extremity resting upon the ground, to which it is held 
fist by a number of stout branching roots. This is the 
true stem; but, to be more expressive to the popular 
ear, we shall take the liberty of terming it the 
‘nucleus’ of the plant. In a full-grown maguey this 
nucleus will be about twenty inches in its vertical or 
longest diameter, and at least twelve inches measured 
horizontally. It consists of two distinct parts: the 
outer or rind, and the heart (corazon), which is contained 
within. The rind is tough and fibrous, and about an 
inch in thickness; the heart is a mass of succulent 
matter, very similar, both in appearance and consist- 
ency, to the flesh of a firm Swedish turnip. It can be 
scooped out and removed, as we shall see presently, 
without causing the immediate death of the plant. 
Let us now turn to the leaves or blades. In a large 
specimen of the plant, each one of these is about eight 
feet in length, and twelve inches in breadth at the base, 
where it is widest. It is also thickest at this point, 
where it is at least four inches through. From its 
base the blade tapers regularly, lessening both in width 
and thickness till il it ends in a sharp point. Neither 
surface is a plane. ‘The upper one is concave or 
troughed, though the trough disappears towards the 
point ; and the under surface, on the contrary, exhibits 
a convex or ridged form, the convexity nearly corre- 
sponding to the hollow of the other side. A cross 
section of the leaf, near its base, would not be unlike 
the representation on paper of an obtuse-angled and 
isosceles spherical triangle. Both surfaces are perfectly 
smooth, and of a uniform dark-green, not far from the 
shade of the common bulrush. Where the plant grows 
in a low, rich soil the green is still more obscure, and 
on close inspection the surface will be found delicately 
mottled with patches of ard urplish-black. 

Tn botani leaves of the maguey are 


armed. Along each edge is a row of small claws, like | 
fish-hooks, set about four inches from each other, and 
giving to the leaf a serrated appearance. These claws 
curve inwards towards the nucleus of the plant. They 
are of a dark-blood colour, keen at their points, and as 
hard as horn itself. They are firmly set—sufficiently 
so to take the piece out of your coat or skin, should 
you be so imprudent, after getting hooked upon them, 
as to drag yourself hurriedly away. But the maguey 
is still further armed. Each blade is tipped with a 
hard, thorny spikelet, four inches in length, as black as 
ebony, as sharp as a needle, and not unlike the quill of 
the porcupine. These, with the claws already described, 
constitute the defensive armour of the plant. Without 
them, however, it would not be so easily wounded ; for 
the leaves, though soft and pliable, are sufficiently 
tough and fibrous to prevent their being readily crushed 
or broken. It requires a smart stroke of the sabre to 
amputate one of them near the base. I have often 
made the experiment. It is somewhat of a feat. 

Imagine, then, some thirty or more of these huge | 
blades radiating from a common centre, their spikelets 
pointing to every quarter of the heavens, and even to 
the earth itself—for in many instances the lower leaves 
curve gracefully over until their tips rest upon the 
surface of the soil; I say, ine this, and you will 
have before your mind’s eye a faint idea of the appear- 
ance of the great Agave Americana. You will not see 
the spheroidal nucleus I have described. Jt is hidden 
by the leaves, whose broad bases grow out from its 
surface, sessile, and lapping one another. You will see 
nothing but the huge green blades rising above the head 
of the horseman, and radiating chevaur-de-frise-like 
from each other. 

Such is the aspect of the maguey in its ordinary 
state. It presents an altered appearance when it has 
flowered. The leaves still remain as before; but out 
from their centre, and partially sheathed by the two 
or three which point vertically, shoots a tall stem of 
three inches in diameter, and between twenty and 
thirty feet in height. This is the flower-stalk, and its 
top is ornamented with thick clusters of bright yellow 
flowers. It is somewhat irregular in its outline ; that 
is, it is not exactly cylindrical, though nearly so. It is 
semi-ligneous, its surface exhibiting slight grooves, 
with here and there small nodes. It is destitute of 
leaflets or branches, except at and near the top, where 
the blossoms hang out on their numerous pedicles. 
Considering that this tree-like stem shoots vertically 
up to a height of nearly thirty feet, and that its top is 
crowned with a fragrant cluster of flowers, it will easily 
be imagined that it adds to the imposing appearance of 
the plant. It certainly does so; and it is in this stage 
of its growth that the maguey is usually pictured by 
travellers. Yet, strange to say, you may journey from 
one end of Mexico to the other without seeing half-a- 
dozen plants in the state of flowering. The reason is 
obvious. The maguey is not cultivated for ornament, 
but for use—the use of its sap, which can be extrac’ 
from a single piant to the value of ten or twelve dollars. 
Since the flower-stalk would destroy, or rather mono- 
polise the sap for its own nourishment, the latter of 
course could not be extracted, and the value of the 
plant would be lost. Under these circumstances, it 
is evident that nature is seldom permitted to carry 
out her design—never, in fact, except by the accident 
of neglect on the part of the cultivator, or in some wild 
spot where the maguey may chance to ‘ blush unseen.’ 

We come to the geography of the agave. Although 
Mexico is peculiarly the country of the maguey, an 
aloe resembling it is found in all tropical regions, and 
even distributed to some extent through the latitudes 
of the temperate zone. It is indigenous in Spain, and 
will grow in the climate of Britain ; but in no country 
that I am aware of, excepting Mexico, has any. — 


been made to extract its sap as an 
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This may arise from the fact, that in no other country 
does the plant attain that colossal size or luxuriance 
that would render such a thing either possible or profit- 


able. Even in Mexico itself, a stunted or ill-cultivated | p 


specimen is worthless to the proprietor, as such a one 
would not yield enough to pay for the ground it would 
occupy. 

But the most singular fact in the geography of the 
maguey is, that although principally found within the 
limits of the tropics, it is not a tropical plant; that is 
to say, it does not thrive to perfection in the hot lands 
(tierras calientes)—the region of the palm. The surface- 
formation of Mexico is peculiar. Along both oceans 
that border it extends a belt of low land, hot and febrile 
in its climate, and altogether tropical in its character. 
Having crossed this belt towards the interior, the 
traveller ascends at first gradually through the foot- 
hills of mountains, then more abruptly through the 
mountains themselves, till at an elevation of 6000 or 
8000 feet he debouches upon wide level plains. From 
these he beholds other mountains rising still higher— 
some of them crowned with eternal snow, some standing 
apart and solitary like obtuse cones, while others trend in 
sierras running around the plains, and separating them 
from each other. These plains, or, as they are called in 
the language of the country, vallés, are the tierras temp- 
lados—the table - lands of Mexico. Here are found all 
the great cities, here dwells the main body of the inha- 
bitants; and this is the true region of the maguey. 
Here alone is it seen in full luxuriance, and here only 
is it cultivated for the use of man. 

The aloe of the tierras calientes is altogether a 
different affair. It is the wild maguey or mezcal- 
plant, and bears but slight resemblance to its gigantic 
cousin of the tierras templados, It is similar, however, 
in generic properties. It possesses the same spheroidal 
nucleus, though much smaller, and sends up the tall 
flower-stalk. You may see this species in flower at all 
times, for, like other wild plants of the forest, it is 
allowed to bud and blossom when it will. The most 
striking difference between the two will be noticed in 
the leaves. ‘Those of the wild species are much more 
slender, and there are three or four times as many of 
them to a single plant. They are more thickly barbed 
along the edges—so much so indeed, that where a 
patch of wild magueys covers the ground, it is no easy 
matter to make one’s way through them; hence the 
skin-savers and leathern-leggings worn by all the 
rancheros of the tierras calientes. I remember having 
a pair of military overalls torn to pieces in a single 
day’s scouting by the claws of the wild maguey. No 
cloth can hold out against them. 

The leaves of the wild plant, from the fact of their 
being more slender, curve still more gracefully than 
those of the cultivated species. In colour the two 
species differ essentially. Instead of the dark-green 
which distinguishes the blades of the upland magucy, 
these exhibit a surface of mottled-red and whitish- 
green. Frequently the whole plant appears of a bright 
scarlet, as if burned to this hue by the hot rays that 
constantly pour down upon it. A thicket of them, 
which is often seen, or even a single plant of this 
colour, bursting suddenly upon the eye of the traveller, 
presents a most striking and vivid picture. 

There is no use made of the wild maguey—at least 
it is not cultivated to this end. It is indigenous in the 
arid districts of the tierra caliente; and in some parts 

grows in such plenty as to form the characteristic 
Sant of the tropical underwood. It flourishes side by 
side with the cactus and the acacia, the three sage 
forming impenetrable jungles called in the language of 
Mexico chapparals. Sometimes its sap is extracted and 
distilled into a fiery drink—a species of whisky— 
named Mezical (mezeal.) The Indians have a way of 
roasting, or rather baking its roots and part its 
leaves, so as to yield a sweet and agreeable esculent. 


Thus cooked, they carry it into the markets. of the 
great cities, where it is purchased even for the tables 
of the rich. I know not the process by which they 
repare it, but I have often eaten it in this state, and 
could not help liking it. It is full of saccharine matter, 
and tastes not unlike preserved citron, though it is 
firmer and more fibrous. It produces a most singular 
effect on the tongue of those unaccustomed to it—a 
sort of indescribable nervous titillation. 

The wild maguey makes its appearance upon the 
northern plains of Mexico, upon the less elevated 
plateaux of Chihuahua, Sonora, and the Valley Del 
Norté. Its roots and leaves are also eaten by the 
Indians who roam over these plains —the Navajos, 
Comanches, and Apachés, By them it is baked, along 
with horse-flesh, in hot stone-ovens sunk in the ground ; 
and thus cooked, it forms one of their most favourite 
dishes. 

Let us now return to the true maguey, which we 
have scen is a different plant both in its appearance and 
uses. It has been matter of surprise to mé why such 
intelligent travellers as Ward, Toinsett, and others, 
have neglected to note this difference. They could 
not well have failed to observe it; but indeed most 
foreigners visiting Mexico rush somewhat hurriedly 
out of the tierra caliente, in order to escape from its 
febrile dangers. It was my fortune—at the cost of a 
good uniform or two—to skirmish for several months 
among the wild magueys; and when I afterwards 
climbed up to the table-lands and beheld for the first 
time the cultivated plant, I was impressed with the 
idea that I had never seen it before. Strange, too, that 
at the elevation where the latter is first met with, the 
wild species disappears; and their line of conjunction, 
if I mistake not, will be found to correspond very 
nearly with the highest line of the palm. But it is 
upon the high plateaux, 7000 feet above sea-level, 
where the maguey attains its greatest strength and 
luxuriance. As one ascends the mountains above this 
elevation, it gradually appears more stunted and worth- 
less. It might be supposed, from the temperature of 
the table-lands, that it would thrive in the latitude of 
the temperate zones; but such is not the case. It can 
be cultivated to no purpose in the United States; and 
even in Northern Mexico, outside the tropic, it again 
assumes the form and aspect of the wild species. 
Notwithstanding the objection to the temperate zone, 
it is not extreme heat which the plant seeks for, but a 
uniform temperature throughout the year—a climate never 
warmer than an English summer, and never colder 
than an English spring. Such a one does it find on 
the great intertropical plateaux of the Mexican Andes. 

It is there alone that it is cultivated—in many 
places being the principal object of agricultural in- 
dustry. In the vallés of Puebla, Mexico, Toluca, 
Guanajuato, around the pyramid of Cholula, and on 
the Llanos de Assam by Tlascalla, large plantations 
may be seen entirely occupied with the cultivation of 
the maguey. In these, as well as in other plains, it 
may also be seen planted in double or triple rows along 
the edges of the maize or wheat fields, or bordering the 
green meadows, thus forming an ornamental enclosure 
as well as a valuable addition to the property of the 
farmer. In most of the plateaux of Mexico timber is 
scarce, and fencing is a costly operation. In such cases 
the maguey serves an important purpose in helping 
out the enclosure. A double row of plants, with their 
long spiky blades locking each other, make of them- 
selves a hedge sufficiently formidable to turn both 
horecs and cattle. But whether planted for the sake 
of fencing a farm, or whether forming of itself the 
staple product of the proprietor, the plants are care- 
fully tended, and the sap of each drawn from it in its 
proper season. 

The planting is a simple operation. The young 
magueys are sct in the ground at a distance of about 
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two yards apart, just wide enough to prevent them 
from crowding each other when they arrive at full 
size. They are kept clear of weeds, and digging 
around them is sometimes beneficial. Should any of 
the blades be wounded, or wilted from blight, which is 
sometimes the case, the dead part is amputated with a 
large pruning-knife. And thus they are tended with 
no great labour or expense for a space of about eight 
years, during which time they make no return to the 
proprietor, for as yet not one of the plants has yielded 
sap. The time, however, of productiveness has arrived. 
This is at the end of the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, or sometimes even of the twelfth year. The 
irregularity depends upon soil, climate, and other inci- 
dentals ; but eight years may be taken as the average. 
The plant now threatens to ‘shoot,’ but it is closely 
watched by the élachiquero (klatch-ce-kd-ro); and 
when that hour arrives at which the great flower- 
stem should spring up out of the nucleus, the top of 
the latter is cut off, and the maguey is tapped. We 
shall describe this process anon. 

It is plain from all this that to create a new maguey 
plantation would require a somewhat patient sort of 
mind. In many cases it would be planting for pos- 
terity—‘sowing that others might reap.’ Even in 
beginning a plantation of magueys, the ground must 
not all be occupied the first year. A portion of young 
plants must be set out each succeeding year, until 
those first planted have commenced yielding sap; and 
even when these have been sucked dry, which is 
accomplished in three months from the time of their 
being tapped, their wilted and wrinkled bodies are 
dragged from the ground, and a fresh generation of 
juveniles are stuck into their places. In this way a 
constant succession of ripening is kept up, and the 
sweet aguamiel (honey-water) flows on for ever. 

In an old plantation you will see the maguey at 
every age—from the year-old that looks like a new-set 
beet-plant, to the huge giant radiating over a circum- 
ference of yards. When it is considered that a full- 

grown maguey is worth at least a couple of guineas, 
cna that thousands of them may be seen upon a single 
plantation, it may be concluded that this species of 
farming is no small business. Many have realised 
handsome fortunes in their culture, and many at this 
moment draw ten thousand dollars a year out of their 
magueys. 

We come to consider the uses of the maguey. Its 
principal value lies in its sap, and for this alone is it 
cultivated. From this is manufactured one of the 
most grate“ul and wholesome beverages known to the 
human race—the celebrated drink pulgué. I need 
not have said manufactured: the process is extremely 
simple, but I will detail it from the beginning. You 
are passing along the edge of a field of magueys a 
little after sunrise; you see a singular-looking man, 
with short leathern breeches, legs naked from the knees 
down, and guarachés—rude leathern sandals—strapped 
over his feet: a jerkin or — of smoky - brown 
leather, corresponding to the eeches, covers his arms 
and shoulders, and on his head is a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat of wool, glaze, or palmeila. The dark 
bronze of his face and legs, the inward turning of his 
toes, his long and tangled black hair, convince you 
that he is an Indian. ‘The hog-skin bag that hangs 
over his left ghoulder, and the long trumpet-shaped 
calabash which he carries in his hand, tell you he is a 
tlachiquero. His business is to extract the of the 
maguey, and carry it home to the casa (large 
house) of the proprietor. 

He has skulked in among the huge green blades, and 
you lose sight of him ina moment. Follow and observe 
1im. He wends his way through devious paths known 
only to himself. Here he stoops down under the curv- 
ing leaves; there he pushes them gently aside, holding 
them so, as he squeezes past, lest their keen claws might 


wound his bare legs. All this he does with the nimble- 
ness and silence of a cat. He arrives at length before 
a plant that has been tapped, and halting in front of it 
lays down his calabash. The plant thus tapped (cor- 
tada) is easily distinguished from its fellows. It has a 
ruinous look. ‘Two or three of its leaves that have 
been cut off lie withering beside it; and over the 
ground is scattered a quantity of whitish scrapings, 
exactly resembling horse-radish when brought to table. 
The ovate nucleus is partially exposed to view, and 
you perceive that a small segment has been cut from 
its top. A large stone is resting upon it, or a piece 
of the butend of one of the amputated leaves. 

The tlachiquero lifts off the stone, and you perceive 
that the nucleus is hollow. The heart (corazon) has 
been scraped out, though not all of it, and the thick 
rind remaining forms the sides of a regular spheroidal 
cavity or jar. You perceive that half way down to the 
bottom of this jar some of the heart still remains, but 
portions will be removed from day to day. You will 
perceive, also, that in this cavity there is a quantity of 
a clear crystalline liquid: taste it, It is as sweet aa 
honey-water, and both in taste and appearance exactly 
resembles the juice of the sugar-cane or the sap of 
the maple-tree. It is the sap of the maguey; it is the 
aguamiel. You will observe that there is nearly half 
a gallon of it (remember that it is morning, and this is 
the first visit of the tlachiquero), and that quantity is 
the collected flowings of the whole night. 

The tlachiquero now takes up the calabash, which is 
called the acojoté (a-ko-hd-té.) This is a curious imple- 
ment, and deserves a word. It is an oblong gourd, 
nearly three feet in length, and. hollow of course. One 
of the ends is tipped with a horn open at the point; 
there is also a hole in the other, which is the larger or 
butend ; and the acojoté therefore is nothing more than 
a rude suction-pipe, and that is its purpose. 

Having laid hold of this instrument, the tlachiquero 
inserts the horn into the great cup of the plant, and, 
placing his lips to the other end, by a well-known hy- 
draulic law, draws up the liquid contents into the 
gourd. A finger is then placed to the horn end, and he 
removes his lips, raises the -acojoté to his shoulder, 
inserts the point of the horn, and allows the aguamiel 
to run into the skin bag. The bag is fastened at its 
mouth by a draw-string, which prevents the liquid from 
being spilled, while the tlachiquero proceeds to further 
operations. 

The acojoté is now laid aside, and our Indian takes 
from his belt a small hoe-shaped instrument called the 
raspa. It is simply a scraper, not unlike what is used 
on shipboard, but smaller and of keener edge. With 
this the tlachiquero, inserting his arm, scrapes off a 
light layer from the corazon, which he throws out of 
the cup. The veins through which flows the aguamiel 
are thus opened afresh, and the liquid goes on collect- 
ing as before. The tlachiquero now replaces the stone 
(this is done to keep out dust, flies, and the sun), takes 
up his acgjoté, passes on to another plant, goes ory 
a similar series of operations, then to another, until his 
skin bag is filled, when he trots off to the big house 
to empty it. 

He will pay three visits a day to each of the plants 
that are yielding sap, but in his noon-visit he will 
obtain a smaller quantity than he found in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening still less. During the whole 
day the plants will yield him from a gallon to a gallon 
and a half each, and this yield will continue for the s: 
of three months, At the end of that time, the whole 
of the corazon will have been scraped out, the sap will 
have ceased to flow, the huge leaves will have grown 
brownish and wrinkled, and the maguey will have 


died. It will now be dug up, the pe j levelled in, 
and a young successor planted in its place. 
I have said that the cultivated maguey is rarely seen 
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the plant is considered as lost. The sap cannot 
be drawn from it after it has flowered; and only on the 
eve of its flowering can it be tapped so as to yield suc- 
cessfully. The tlachiquero watches zealously for the 
symptoms that denote the approach of this epoch, and 
notes them carefully. passing a maguey-field many 
of the plants may be seen with husks of maize impaled 
upon their topmost spikelets: these are the marks 
the tlachiquero. They are plants that will soon be 
ready for = lg es de Corte. 

Let us now follow the quero to the house, and 
see how pulqué is made. 

Arrived with his bag of aguamiel, he enters an out- 
house set apart for the pulqué-making business. Here 
are seen numerous raw hides nailed upon frames, and 
stretched so as to hollow them into the shape and 
capacity of vessels, each of which might contain about 
a barrel. Into one of these the tlachiquero empties his 
bag, and, going off again, soon returns with another 
cargo; and so on till the vessel is filled. Meanwhile 
the process of fermentation has commenced, and the 
aguamiel, thus jumbled about and mixed, soon loses 
its crystal colour and honey-sweet taste. It grows 
whitish, and becomes more and more acidulated as the 
hours pass. It is now what is termed tlachique; but 
this— although to the foreign palate by far the most 
agreeable drink —is not the true pulqué. The latter is 
thus produced. In a vessel which stands in one corner 
of the room will be found a quantity of the sap which 
has been fermenting there for ten or fifteen days: this 
has grown white and sour, and is called madre de 
pulqué (mother of pulqué.) A small portion of this is 
poured by way of leaven into the vessels that contain 
the tlachique, to excite and assist the fermentation ; 
and in twenty-four hours after the sap has been taken 
from the plant it becomes pulqué. It grows whiter 
with age, and in three or four days it assumes the 

ce of thin milk. 

e fresher it may be, it is the more pleasant to the 
palate of the foreigner; but a genuine old Indian 
ulqué-drinker likes it long kept and sour as a tart. 
myself should prefer the tlachique —that is, the agua- 
miel—shortly after it has commenced fermenting. I 
should prefer it not only to pulqué, but to any other 
drink on the face of the earth—not even champagne 

being allowed to form the exception. 

The pulqué slightly intoxicates— about as much as 
Bavarian beer, and not so much as English ale; but the 
intoxication from it is short-lived, and is never followed 
by those terrible effects that are the certain sequents of 
intoxication from all other drinks. Its wholesome pro- 
perties as a tonic are too well known to need confirma- 
tion. Every foreign resident in Mexico, although shy of 
it at first, on account of what they call its disagreeable 
smell —TI have never observed this—after awhile take 
to it, like it better than the natives themselves, and 
grow fat upon it. 

The pulaué is to be had at all times and at all sea- 
sons: Nunca falta pulqué (pulqué never fails) is one 
of the sayings of Mexico. In that unchanging clime 
the juice of the maguey flows at all seasons of the year 
—the pulqué is fermenting at all hours, and a constant 
supply is thus thrown into the market. It is usually 
carried in hog-skin bags, on the backs of mules or 
donkeys, and sometimes to a considerable distance ; 
but it is seldom to be met with in any part of the 
tierras calientes, as it will not bear transportation to 
these regions and remain in a fit state for drinking. It 
- a perishable beverage, and can never form an article 

export. 

In the large cities it is sold in shops called pulquerias, 
and similar establishments are found in the villages 
and along much-travelled roads in the country. The 
walls of these shops are frequently ornamented with 
gaudy paintings, representing parties of men and girls 
enjoying themselves over the refreshing beverage ; and 


not unfrequently may be seen, painted in large letters 
on these walls, verses that celebrate the good qualities 
of pulqué. Among the people it is a national drink, 
and they seem to have a sort of national feeling in 
regard to it. A Mexican is sure to ask the stranger 
whether he likes pulqué, and an answer in the affir- 
mative always scems to give gratification. Besides 
making the pulqué, the maguey-plant serves many 
other uses, and some of them by no means of slight 
importance in that peculiar country. 

We have seen that it is used in making enclosures 
where timber is scarce. Houses are often thatched 
with its broad, trough-shaped leaves, and this use can 
be made of them after the sap has been extracted. An 
excellent kind of thread, called pita, is also manufac- 
tured from their fibres, and strong cloth is woven from 
the same. No doubt, in the hands of a more energetic 
people, the maguey could be turned to far better 
account. As it is, however, they convert it to many 
excellent purposes, and it is well worthy of the couplet 
assigned to it :— 

* Comida, bebida, 
Casa y vestida,’ * 


‘AN HONEST PENNY’ 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
Nancy Goopatt was the only daughter of poor parents. 
Her father was a day-labourer upon a farm at which 
when a boy it was my wont to pay an annual visit at 
harvest-time. She was a sprightly and active young 
woman when, while yet a child, I first saw her. Born 
to servitude, she graced her lot with those quiet virtues 
which render servitude respectable and often endear- 
ing. In her twenty-first year she accompanied the 
squire’s family to London in the humble capacity of 
housemaid. ‘There she remained for nearly thirty 
years, rising gradually through the various grades of 
service, until, finally installed as housekeeper, she had 
the sole management of domestic affairs. She might, 
perhaps ought to have saved during this long period a 
considerable sum of money. She really saved nothing. 
The sole use of money, in her estimation, was to amelio- 
rate the condition of those dear to her. Her parents, 
who, as they grew old and infirm, needed assistance, 
received the best part of her earnings, and by her 
bount¥ were saved from having recourse to the hateful 
charity of the parish. After their death her only 
brother, who had married young and imprudently, 
emigrated with a large family to America. It was 
Nancy’s money and Nancy’s credit that procured his 
outfit and paid his passage; and several years passed 
after his departure before she had discharged the respon- 
sibilities undertaken in behalf of him and his wife and 
children. Still no thought of care or anxiety for herself 
ever troubled her. She knew her old master too well 
to imagine for 2 moment that he would ever allow her 
to be in want. Since the.death of her mistress she had 
been the friend rather than the servant of the young 
ladies, and after they were married and settled in the 
north, had been the careful nurse of the old squire, 
who, before he died, added a codicil to his will, which 
secured her, as he thought, a comfortable provision 
for life. 

When the lifeless body of the old man was borne off 
to the family vault in Devonshire, Nancy felt herself 
completely alone in the world. She remained a few 
weeks in the house in Piccadilly, awaiting the settle- 
ment of affairs, and expecting the purchase of the 
annuity which she well knew had been bequeathed by 
her master. The cruelest misfortune overtook her at 
once. Owing to certain family quarrels, and some real 
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or fancied neglect on the part of his heirs, which the 
deceased squire had violently resented in the disposi- 
tion of his property, the will he had made was disputed 
on the ground of alleged insanity on the part of the 
testator ; and after a great deal of strife and some litiga- 
tion, the estate was thrown into Chancery. Neither 
of the litigants had the slightest objection to Nancy’s 
legacy, which each and all pronounced well deserved, 
and pledged themselves to pay: but no one paid it, 
and the desolate woman, now past the prime of life, 
was thrown, after a comparatively easy and luxurious 
existence, upon her own resources. The town-house 
was shut up, and Nancy, with one quarter’s wages in 
her pocket, was turned loose on the desert of London 
to seek for the means of subsistence. As if it were 
decreed that nothing should be wanting to complete 
her distress, she was knocked down and run over 
by a coach while wandering about in search of a 
lodging; and emerged from the hospital—to which she 
was carried in a state of insensibility—three months 
after, a cripple for life, to begin the world again at fifty 
years of age upon a pair of crutches. =| 

Nine-tenths of the women in existence so situated 
would have given up the contest, and retired to die in 
the workhouse. Nancy was made of harder stuff. In 
a dingy house in a by-street in Somerstown she took a 
humble lodging, and, determined to support herself, 
cast about for the means of doing it. The pride that 
kept her from asking alms of any one strengthened her 
resolution to do without alms. Hardly possessed of the 
power of locomotion, she still managed to creep about 
in search of employment. Needlework was out of 
the question—her way of life not having sufficiently 
skilled her in the art, and it being too late to 
learn; her sight, moreover, beginning to fail. So she 
boldly entered the lists of handicraft labour: paid a 
journeyman clogmaker for instruction in his craft, 
bought the necessary tools, and set about making clogs 
for the market. In muddy London there is an immense 
demand for these useful manufactures; and Nancy, 
with a woman’s tact for an article of woman’s wear, 
contrived to make her productions favourites with her 
sex. It was little indeed but a few pence that she 
got out of each pair; but she became expert from 
practice, and therefore never wanted employment. 
For seven years she pursued her laborious trade, and 
supplied a large district of dealers with her stock. 
She faced the rigid economy and penurious fare to 
which she found herself suddenly reduced, after a life 
of plentiful abundance, with a courage and patient 
endurance that never flagged. Her one room was half- 
filled with narrow planks of wood, from which she 
sawed with her own hands the soles of the clogs, after- 
wards carving them to shape, and hollowing them for 
the reception of the foot. This was the labour of the 
morhing, generally commencing with the dawn; the 
latter part of the day she spent seated at a little bench, 
cutting out and affixing the leathern ears, and finishing 
off the goods for the shopkeeper. She lived constantly 
surrounded with chips and cuttings, and used to boast 
that she smelt like a carpenter’s shop. But the exer- 
cise preserved and even improved her health, and the 
little excitement of traffic gave a purpose and a plea- 
sure to her toilsome life which she had never felt 
before. 

Nancy is yet alive. Contrary to almost all prece- 
dent in Chancery cases, that one in which she was so 
deeply interested | has been lately settled. Her master’s 
will has been executed to the letter, and Nancy is now 
in receipt of an annuity considerably greater than the 
sum bequeathed for the purchase would have bought 
when she was eight years yo r. She has ret to 
her native village—not to ind in the pride of ease 
and sloth, but to set an example of usefulness and 
benevolence. She has voluntarily undertaken a task 
for which few are better qualified—that of educating 


practically young girls for service, two of whom she 
has constantly under tuition. If this short history of 
her life should meet her eye, which is not improbable, 
she may perhaps suspect who was the writer; but the 
very last thing she would think of would be the idea of 
taking offence at the narrative. 


Billy Ducks (I must not give his real name for fear 
of Colonel Maberley) is the lad who drives the mail- 
cart from the chief town of a midland county to the 
market-town of B——, situated some fourteen miles 
off. Billy is the only son of a widow. While he was 
yet an infant his mother, a sickly woman at best, was 
driven into the workhouse by the sudden and accidental 
death of her husband, a farm-labourer, who was killed 
by the fall of a felled trunk of elm from a forest wain 
which he was assisting to load. Billy was brought up 
in the workhouse, where he was taught to read the 
Testament, and to write a very little. He had inherited 
an active temperament from his father, who had the 
reputation of a ‘harum-scarum chap;’ atid the habits, 
manners, and likings of the boy were altogether diffe- 
rent from those of his dull comrades and fellow- 
prisoners. He shewed an early fondness for animals, 
and for horses in particular, and soon attracted the 
notice of the master and manager, who kept a nag, and 
who found that it was no bad economy to intrust the 
creature to the general superintendence of Billy, even 
while he was yet an urchin. One consequence of this 
charge was, that Billy in course of time learned to ride 
—a species of accomplishment destined to be of more 
use to the workhouse lad than the abstruse arts of 
reading and writing. When he was about twelve years 
of age his active habits and his self-acquired skill as a 
groom recommended him to the notice of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who received him into his house, and gave 
him shake-down and board, but never a copper of 
money, in return for his services in the stable-yard 
and at the plough-tail. The farmer drove regularly 
every Saturday to the market at the county town, and 
sometimes Billy went with him; and when the farmer, 
relying on the steadiness of the boy, had sacrificed too 
freely to John Barleycorn, Billy had to drive him 
home; and in this way he learned to handle the whip 
and reins with a dexterity which earned him quite a 
reputation. Billy was happy, and would have been 
contented with his lot but for one trouble which preyed 
oo his mind—the other boys on the farm christened 
him ‘ Young Workus,’ and jeered him on account of his 
mother, who yet remained in the house. More than 
one battle he fought to avenge her outraged name; but 
that did not mend the matter: the more he ‘licked’ 
the youngsters, the more the bigger boys molested him, 
His thoughts were ever on some plan to get his mother 
out of the house, and a thousand times he wished 
himself a man, that he might support her by his 


labour. 

When Billy had been two years with Farmer F——, 
he heard accidentally one Saturday at the inn where 
his master was in the habit of putting up every market- 
day, that somebody was wanted immediately to drive 
the mail-cart to B——, the regular post-boy having 
met with an accident, which had sent him to the 
hospital with a broken head, through a collision with a 
po in the High Street. Billy pricked up his 
and rushing out to find his master, sought and obtai 

rmission to offer his services. A trial was granted 

; and six o’clock the next morning saw him perched 

on the little red mail-box, and trotting nimbly over the 
bble-stones, charged with the delivery of the mail- 
foes at the town of B——, fourteen miles off, at half- 
past seven—trusting for guidance to the horse, which, 
aving travelled the same route for three years daily, 
was supposed to know pretty well where he was going. 
The boy’s services gave entire satisfaction, and his 
predecessor, obtaining upon his recovery, 
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never returned to unscat him. Billy was officially 
installed in the office, with the tremendous salary of 
5s. a week, being at the rate of 10d. per twenty-eight 
miles, as he goes and returns each day; throwing the 
curry ing, foddering, and care of the horse, the cleaning 
of the vehicle, and the responsibility attaching to the 
charge of Her Majesty’s mail-bags, into the bargain. 
Verily, whatever retrenching reformers may say, some 
of our public business is executed with a due regard to 
economy 

But Billy never once thought of grumbling with 
his pay. ‘To a lad who had never felt the weight 
of half-a-dozen sixpences in his life, 5s. a week 
appeared a mine of wealth. He marched with the 
air of a lord to the workhouse, and lugged his asto- 
nished mother incontinently forth; and placing her to 
lodge with a cottager in the village of C-—-, two 
and a half miles from B——, returned to his duty as 
proud as a general who has just won a battle. But 
there is a speedy end to 5s. a week when a pair of 
mouths are at work upon it; and both Billy and his 
mother soon found that some addition to their income 
was necessary to make both ends meet. Luckily the 
exaltation of her son revived the withered hope in the 
mother’s heart, and she set her own wits to work to 
produce an ‘honest penny’ to augment their scanty 
earnings. It happens that in C—— there is but one 
post-delivery, and that late in the day, though it is a 
large, straggling village, receiving some thirty or forty 
letters a week. Mrs Ducks consulted with Billy, and 
having formed their plan, canvassed the whole village ; 
offering the housekeepers, if they thought fit to intrust 
her with them, to fetch the letters daily from the post- 
town, and to deliver them by breakfast-time at C—— 
every morning, receiving a penny each for the trouble 
of fetching them. There were but few dissentients. 
The gentry and most of the farmers were but too glad 
of the opportunity of getting their correspondence in 
good time. She obtained authority from nearly all 
to receive and forward their lctters—and thus, self- 
constituted post-woman of the parish upon which she 
had formerly been a burden, she has made for herself 
an occupation which upon an average adds a couple of 
shillings to the weekly income. Every morning at 
seven o'clock, whatever the state of the weather, in 
wind, hail, rain, or snow, in the cheerful sunlight of 
summer or the howling storms and darkness of winter, 
the widow sallies forth on her solitary route. It is for 
her near an hour’s walk to the , where she 
waits but-a few minutes while the letters are sorted 
which Billy has just brought. She is back again before 
nine; and if she have letters to deliver—for she fre- 
= tly does the whole distance for nothing—they are 

livered and paid for on her arrival. 

No later than the beginning of last month I had 
taken it into my head to walk from the county town 
whence Billy Ducks starts on his daily drive to the 
little town of B——, and, rising early for the purpose, 
set off almost as soon as the lark had left her nest. 
When about three miles on the road, my relish for the 
task had considerably abated, and seeing Billy coming 
spanking along in my rear, I hailed him, and asked for 
a lift. He pulled up, and thrusting a book into his 

made room for me on the seat by his side. I 

new the particulars of his history perfectly well 
and was not sorry for an opportunity of a 

little conversation. His mode of life, as I learned it 
from his own lips, would be no luxury to one accus- 
tomed to domestic comforts, He sleeps in the stable 
with his horse ; in the stable, for the most part, he eats 
and drinks; and in the stable he studies, having under- 
taken to educate himself in a practical way. The book 
he had secreted at my rance was a small treatise 
on arithmetic, bought for twopence at a butter shop 
where he got his » tn for dinner. He had worked 
past the rule of three, and was ‘ botherin’ out’ vulgar 


fractions when I hailed him. He said he could do 
most of the sums in his head, without the chalk, as he 
rode along—but he worked them over again on the stable- 
door in the day ; and when I asked him: ‘ How much 
is three-fourths of seven-eighths of twenty shillings ?’ 
answered in less than a minute: ‘Thirteen and three- 
halfpence.’ He said he had nearly all the day, from 
eight in the morning to six at night, to himself, with 
only the ‘ oss’ to look after, and to call on the ‘ old 
ooman’ now and then; «nd he was trying to pick up a 
little writing and arithmetic, to qualify himself for some- 
thing better when it should offer. He found his berth 
worth rather more than he expected. His employers 
did not countenance his taking passengers, but they 
took no notice of it ; and he made a few shillings most 
weeks by sharjng his seat with a traveller, though it 
was rare to meet with one of a morning 

‘I could see plainly enough that Billy is made of the 
right metal, and is destined to get on. If circumstances 
don’t make him, he will make circumstances for him- 
self@—and this, after all, is the faculty worth most in 
connection with worldly prosperity. 


A COURT-POET OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue reign of Elizabeth may be considered pre-eminently 
the age of chivalry. The dark days of feudalism 
were past; the burdens which had long lain heavy 
upon the liberties of the people, although not formally 
repealed, had been gradually relaxed ; the intellectual 


ignorance which had formerly been the characteristic, 


if not the boast of all, except the clergy, had passed 
away before the humanising influence of letters. The 
spirit of chivalry, however, still existed, not less poten- 
tial because separated from the stern realities with 
which it had formerly been associated, not less fasci- 
nating because no longer connected with the remem- 
brance of outrage and oppression. But the chivalry of 
the age of the Tudors was not merely distinguished by 
external splendour, or by the absence of the intolerable 
evils inseparable from feudalism. Henry VIIL., detest- 
able as his memory must ever be, was no enemy to civil 
liberty, and he was a genuine patron of letters. In both 
these respects he was followed and excelled by Eliza- 
beth. Literary merit was seldom overlooked in her 
court ; and among the accomplishments necessary for 
the courtier who aspired to the favour of his royal 
mistress the talents of the trouvére were not the least 
indispensable. Her court was consequently thronged 
with gentlemen, who, while they rivalled the trouba- 
dours—whom they proposed to themselves as their 
models—in every other knightly accomplishment, far 
exceeded them in poetic feeling and refinement. In 
truth, Elizabeth seems to have looked for the union of 
the courtly graces with intellectual superiority in all 
whom she received into her favour or honoured with 
her confidence. It is difficult otherwise to account for 
the neglect which Spenser experienced, and for which 
the disfavour of Burleigh is not a sufficient reason, 
unless we charge his disappointment to the want of 
those courtly graces which were at all times a sure 
passport to royal favour, although more solid acquire- 
ments might be needed for its preservation. 

The natural result of the favour shewn to men of 
letters ensued: almost every courtier aspired to be a 
poet, and every poet strove to be a courtier. Perhaps 
the former class succeeded better than their more gifted 
brethren. Among oceans of rhyme, distinguished for 
nothing but its servile imitation of the poems of the 
troubadours, disfigured by the same extravagance of 
metaphor, puerility of conceit, and ingenuity of versi- 
fication, we occasionally discover traces of real poetic 
feeling, for which we should in vain search in their 
prototypes. Sir Walter Raleigh was undeniably the first 
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of these courtier-poets, and excelled all his brother min- 
strels in the gentle science as far as he outstripped his 
age in more solid acquirements and romantic enterprise. 
Especially he differs from them all by abandoning the 
eternal theme of the Provengal poetasters and their 
imitators: his poetic magazine contains other weapons 
besides darts and flames: Cupid is not his sole auxi- 
liary, nor his mistress his only divinity. When he 
occasionally deviates from the more lofty and natural 
style which he usually employs, and condescends to 
this well-worn theme, he seems only to disguise his 
real meaning under an allegorical garb: his loves are 
political, and the mistress whose bright eyes he 
worships, or whose frown he deprecates, is one whose 
displeasure was a real calamity, and whose smile 
brought with it those gifts of honour and fortune to 
which Raleigh, although a philosopher and a scholar, 
was by no means indifferent. The following stanzas 
indicate a quick perception of the beauties of nature. 
The invectives against the court may possibly have 
been dictated by some temporary disappointment, of 
which Raleigh experienced his full share; but the 
exquisite descriptive touches which it contains evidence 
the existence of a true poetic feeling which must be 
considered as a pledge of his sincerity. 


* Heart-tearing cares and quivering fears, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts ; 
Fly to fond worldlings? spo 
Where strained sardonic 
And grief is forced to laugh against 
Where mirth ’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be ! 


age still, 


Fly from our country fly, 
Sad troop of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azur’d heaven, that smiles to sce 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find ! 


Abuséd mortals, did you know 
Where joy, heart’s ease, and comfort grow, 
You ’d scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers, 
Where a sometimes our woods perhaps may 
sha 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


Ilere ’s no fantastic masque nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance, 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother ; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 
* 


Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek; 
e all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears.’ 


Shakspeare has often been charged with plagiarism ; 
assuredly, in one sense, not without reason: he was 
superior to the petty vanity which impels bookwrights 
to strive after originality, and to prefer a startling 
paradox, or a barren simile, which they can claim 
without dispute as their own, to the weightiest truth 


or most brilliant image which may have been suggested 
by another. Shakspeare read the book of nature; but 
he read other books too, and never hesitated to adopt 
and interweave with his own whatever of beauty he 
found in either. It is no slight distinction to be allowed 
the privilege of furnishing even the smallest of the 
gems which adorn the diadem of Shakspeare, and few 
authors would be willing to forfeit the honour or to object 
to the appropriation. Shakspeare would seem to have 
been familiar with the writings of Raleigh, as several 
instances occur in which remarkable expressions, and | 
in one case the whole of one of his best-known passages, 
have been borrowed from the poems of the accomplished 
courtier. One example of the former will be sufficient: 


* That sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell,’ 


bears too evident a resemblance to the famous excla- 
mation of Macbeth, to be regarded as an accidental 
coincidence. Again, who will not instantly recognise 
in the following lines the germ of the soliloquy of 
Jaques? It is headed ‘De Morte,’ and deserves to be 
placed in juxtaposition with the more elaborate para- 
phrase of Shakspeare, as a fair example of the readiness 
with which the dramatist was wont to adapt to his 
purpose any material that he met with and could turn 
to account. 


* Man’s life’s a tragedy : his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is the tiring-room ; 
This spacious earth, the theatre ; and the stage, 
Thut country which he lives in: passions rage, 
Folly and vice are actors ; the first ery, 

The prologue to the ensuing tragedy. 

The former act consisteth of dumb Ramis 
The second, he to more perfection grows ; 

The third, he is a man, and doth begin 

To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin ; 
I’th fourth, declines ; i’th fifth, diseases clog 
And trouble him ; then Death ’s his epilogue.’ 


The corresponding passage, it will be remembered, is 
put in the mouth of Jaques; and it is worth consider- 
ing how far the poet, while adopting the thoughts of 
the courticr, may have made him further subservient to 
his purpose, by embodying in the person of the caustic 
moralist the character of that remarkable man, whose 
personal and mental qualities must have been as well 
known at the time when ‘ As You Like It’ was written 
as the extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune through 
which he passed. 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of Shakspeare 
is the life-like reality, the statuesque individuality of 
his characters—forcing upon us the conviction that he 
was not so much indebted to the liveliness of his 
imagination and fertility of his invention as to his 
intimate knowledge of nature derived from the living 
model, Such we know to be the fact in those histori- 
cal characters whose lineaments are well known. No 
writer ever took fewer liberties with his : careless 
of geographical detail, heedless of occasional anachroit. 
ism, he never falsifies a fact or misrepresents a person, 
Even if we had not contemporary authority to attest 
his accuracy, who would not realise the intense reality 
of his delineations of the hero of Agincourt, of Wolsey, 
of Queen Katherine, or of Beaufort? They are evidently 
not sketches emanating from a poet’s brain, but sun- 
portraits, Daguerreotyped by the genius of Shakspeare; 
invested with all the graceful ornaments that poetic 
imagery and diction can confer; and not only engaging 
our admiration for these, but claiming our sympathy 
from the irresistible conviction that they are the eee 
portraits of the very men whose names they bear. 


‘The same remark applies to his own historical charac- 
ters. The intense sympathy which these excite differing, 
not in degree but in kind, from that which attaches to 
the character of every other poet, can only be referred 
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to our recognition of them as intensely faithful, though 
still poetic delineations of real beings. Of course this 
remark applies to a comparatively small class of Shak- 
speare’s characters, as the majority of them are adopted 
—together with the plot—from the old novels which he 
dramatised. However much, therefore, they may have 
been embellished and enriched in passing t boeah his 
hands, they must not be confounded with his own 
creations. 

Unhappily for us, literature in the time of Elizabeth 
was too a, a thing to be employed as the vehicle 
for gossip: Shakspeare was not blessed with a Bos- 
ae 4 Horace Walpole had arisen to enliven his 
own "and instruct afterages by his piquant anecdotes 
and lively sketches of society, bringing us face to face 
with our great-grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
giving us an assurance of their veritable existence, 
which history, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
fails to convey. Had Shakspeare been as fortunate in 
this respect as Dr Johnson, how much labour might 
have been saved to commentators; how many an 
obscure passage would have been cleared up; with 
what interest might we have recognised Mercutio or 
Benedict in some of the gay flutterers of the court, 
under names possibly not unknown to fame; or enjoyed 
the castigation inflicted on folly and presumption in 
the persons of Slender and Malvolio. It is worthy of 
remark, that the only characters in this play which are 
not copied from Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynd’ are those of Jaques 
and Touchstone. Neither is of the slightest service in 
the conduct of the plot, and both bear the strong 
impress of originality which invariably belongs to all 
of Shakspeare’s own creations. ‘The correctness of the 
portraits would doubtless soon be recognised by those 
who were familiar with the originals, and must have 
lent much extrinsic interest to the play in the eyes of 
those with whom the real Jaques, by right of birth, 
and the original Touchstone, by virtue of his profes- 
sion, were entitled to associate. The character of 
Jaques affords much internal evidence in support of 
this theory: the haughty, cynical temper of the disap- 
pointed courtier ; the rebuke of the duke—for Raleigh’s 
life had not been blameless; the turn for philosophical 
speculation; the state of Sir Walter’s fortunes at 
the date when the play is supposed to have been pro- 
duced—about the year 1600—all agree with what we 
know of his character and history. One striking 
passage must not be overlooked. In act iv., scene 1, 
we find the fyllowing dialogue between Jaques and 
Rosalind : 


I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical ; 
nor the soldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politic ; nor the lady’ '8, which is nice; nor the 
lover's, which is all these: but it is a melancholy of mine 
own. Compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me, is a 
most humorous sadness 

Rosalind. A ceuiien t By my faith you have 
reason to be sad! I fear you have sold your own 
to see other men’s; though to have seen much, and haye 
nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jaques, Yes, I have gained my experience!’ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the applicability 
= Ps mn to Raleigh, who, eminent as he was in 
many respects, was doubtless best known as a traveller. 
The allusion to his broken fortunes in the reply of 
Rosalind is pointed and @ propos. ‘That such was the 
result of Raleigh’s experience is confirmed by his own 
testimony. In his dedication of his discovery of 
Guiana, published in 1596, we find SS oe 
passage : nT do not then know whether I should bew 

myself either for my too much travel and expense, or 
condemn myself for owing less than that which can 
deserve nothing. From myself I have deserved no 


thanks, for I have returned a beggar and withered.’ 
These coincidences may possibly be merely accidental ; 
but they at least form as broad a foundation as many 
upon which imposing structures of hypotheses have 
been erected. It is at all events interesting even to 
imagine that we can discover some traces of one of the 
best specimens of our national character fossilised, as 
it were, in the poetry of our great dramatist. Many 
of Raleigh’s poems have doubtless perished. Spenser 
refers to a projected work of his which was to have 
been entitled ‘Cynthia.’ It was intended to celebrate 
the glories of the maiden queen, and was probably 
planned upon a large scale, since Spenser alludes to it 
as being in some sort a rival of the ‘Fairy Queen.’ 
But the adventurous spirit which possessed him was 
incompatible with the life of contemplative solitude 
indispensably necessary to a great work of art. For 
his larger prose works the world is indebted to the 
tedium of his frequent sea-yoyages and the constrained 
seclusion of his latter years. The few poetic specimens 
which we possess are scarcely more than ejaculatory— 
the almost involuntary expressions of a mind keenly 

alive to a sense of the beautiful, and clothing its 
thoughts intuitively in a poetic dress, as their most 
appropriate garb, with little appearance of labour or 
premeditation. 

Spenser has recorded the circumstances of Sir 
Walter’s first introduction to him in ‘Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again,’ in which he pays a high tribute to 
the poetic genius of the ‘Shepherd of the Ocean :’— 


* /Emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that amuled of many. 
‘hd played thereon, for well that skill he conned, 
Himself as skilful in that art as any.’ 


Tt seems that Raleigh was at that time under the cloud 
of regal displeasure : 


* His song was all a lamentable ys 
Of great unkindness, and of usage hard ; 
Of Cynthia, the lady of the sea, 
Which from her presence faultless him debarred ; 
And ever and anon, with singults rife, 
He cried out to make his under song :— 
Ah, my love’s queen, and goddess of my life! 
Who shall me pity when thou dost me wrong ?” 


We are not informed of the reason of his disgrace ; 
but it could have been only of short duration, as we 
soon afterwards find both him and Spenser at court 
and received with due distinction; probably it is to 
this temporary banishment from court that the follow- 
ing stanzas refer. They are not without elegance: 
their humble tone, bordering on servility, might perhaps 
offend our modern ears, if we did not recollect that it 
was the fashion of the day to approach Elizabeth not 
merely with the homage due from the subject to the 
sovereign, but also with the gallant devotion exacted 
from the true knight by his lady. 

$ = frozen snake oppressed with heapéd snow, 
struggling hard gets out her tender head, 
and spies far off from where she lies below 
The winter sun that from the north is fled. 
But all in vain she looks upon the light, 
When heat is wanting to restore her might. 


What doth it help a wretch in prison pent, 
Long time with biting hunger overpressed, 
To see without, or smel] within the scent, 
Of dainty fare for others’ tables dressed ! 
Yet snake and prisoner both behold the thing 
The which but not with sight might comfort bring. 


Such is my task, or worse, if worse may be— 
My heart oppressed with heavy frost of care, 
Debarred of that which is most dear to me, 
Killed up with cold and pined with evil fare. 
And yet I see the thing might yield relief, 
‘And yet the sight doth cause my greater grief. 


| | 
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So Thisbe saw her lover through the wall, 

And saw thereby she wanted what she saw; 
And so I see, and seeing want withal, 

And wanting so unto my death doth draw, 
And so my death were twenty times my friend, 
If with this verse my hated life might end.’ 


Raleigh’s muse seems to have expired with Elizabeth. 
Voetry was no longer the fashion of the court, and the 
dark clouds which now rested on his fortunes,’ and 
which were destined to be dispersed only by his death, 
although they did not repress his love of historical and 
philosophical research, must have had the effect of 
quenching that fine fancy which once teemed with 
forms of beauty. The following lines, written the 
night before his execution, are the sole relique to which 
we can assign a date subsequent to the death of Eliza- 
beth. This brief summing up of a long experience, 
simple and devout as became the occasion, possesses a 
peculiar interest from the circumstances under which 
it was written :— 

* Even such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we haye, 

And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust!’ 


Such were the last notes of the last as well as the 
greatest of the bevy of courtier-poets who had embel- 
lished the reign of Elizabeth. Although infected by 
the characteristic affectation of the age, and trammelled 
by the rules which fashion had imposed upon poetry, 
it was impossible not to recognise in Raleigh the stuff 
of which poets have been made. With a keen eye for 
the beauty of external nature, and a strong bent for 
philosophical speculation, he combined remarkable 
purity of diction and considerable ingenuity in that 
complex and highly-artificial versification upon which 
the passion of the times set the highest value. He has 
contrived even to lend interest to the eclogue. His 
shepherds and shepherdesses are not knights and ladies 
of high degree in masquing attire; they bear the 
veritable stamp of Arcadia, and prattle with a naiveté 
which is really charming. It is a matter for infinite 
regret that a restless spirit, constantly goading him on 
to visionary schemes of impossible execution, should 
have hindered him from accomplishing some great 
work which would have reflected honour upon his age, 
and have entitled him to a niche side by side with 
Spenser. That he was capable of a great work that 
colossal fragment, the ‘ History of the World,’ attests. 
Had he devoted his energies to a great literary task 
earlier in life, when his fancy was still buoyant, and 
his mind unclouded by care, there can be little doubt 
that he would have selected a poem as the monument 
of his genius. It would haye been ere perennius. 


ie A LOST ART. 


Ir used to be the fashion for those who stayed at home 
to assert that travellers lied. It never was quite clear 
how they arrived at this conclusion—how they learned 
the exact degree of accuracy that might be assigned to 
a description of some Timbuctoo woman’s housekeeping, 
or discovered whether there were savages who really 
ate earth, when they themselves had never been ‘beyond 
seas,’ nor ever seen a creature more outlandish than 
their own country cousins ‘come up’ from Somerset- 
shire. However, assert it they did; and the veracity of 
such a man as James Bruce was a question they settled 
at once off-hand. 

The fashion is now gone out; not, however, because 


travellers have changed one whit in their narrations,,| 


but because fewer people stay at home than formerly ; 


and they having seen some wonders, and heard of others 
well authenticated, deem it no longer quite impossible 
that there may be others still as yet undreamt of in 
even their philosophy. The ends of the earth having 
been brought together, and the hitherto unknown dis- 
covered and well ransacked, there is now hardly any- 
thing which appears beyond our belief. We are staggered 
by nothing. New Holland furnishes a goodly share 
of startling animal wonders. ‘The opossum, which was 
first heard of, lifting its young in and out of a natural 
pouch just as we put our handkerchief in our coat- 
pocket, was hardly more strange than the quadruped 
recently discovered there—a creature not unlike an 
otter, with the bill of a duck (Ornithorhynchus paradoxus.) 
The isles of the Indian Archipelago shewed us a fan- 
tastic world, whether vegetable or animal we at first 
could hardly tell, Here a thing like a monkey seemed 
suspended in the air; there, as it appeared, a gor- 
geously-spotted butterfly had alighted on a dead stick; 
the forceps of a horrid beetle were stretched towards 
one somewhere else: in short, you could not make out 
how such various grotesque shapes could thus have got 
huddled together. If you asked, you were told it was 
not monkeys, moths, nor beetles you were looking at, 
but plants — new sorts called Ophrys and Orchidea. 
In time we get used to everything, and at last cease to 
wonder, Birds-nest soup is thought no more of now 
than our own turtle, That Chinese women should 
lace up their feet so tightly as to change the original 
shape, seems as natural to us now as that our own 
women should do the same with their waists. 

And yet, hand in hand with this general absence of 
astonishment at whatever may happen in our own 
time, will be found a vast amount of incredulity for 
certain wonders of the past. ‘There is the same incli- 
nation to doubt them as there once was to doubt the 
trayeller’s tale. It may be that vanity has somewhat 
to do with this ; that people do not like to hear that the 
men of earlier centuries knew anything which is as 
yet a secret from them. They seem to feel themselves 
aggrieved by such assertions, and not being able to 
deal with them, deny their truth. Yet it would appear 
as if other arts besides glass or mural painting, or 
the famed purple dye, did once exist, which we are 
unable to imitate—to imitate at least in equal per- 
fection. ‘Though now ridiculed as fabulous, there is 
still the record that glass was once made malleable. 
What reason have we for doubting the story of the glass 
cup that was dashed on the ground, and which bent but 
did not break? ‘That our glasses are shivered by such 
experiment is no proof of the falsehood of the nar- 
rative. If, but a few years ago, we had read in some 
hitherto undiscovered ancient manuscript, that in the 
author’s time were persons who possessed the art of 
arresting another’s shadow, of holding it fast and keep- 
ing it when the person himself was gone, who is there 
that would not at once have pronounced it to be un- 
true? And why? Because then we had not seen the 
possibility of doing it; but we should believe it mary | 
being able to do it ourselves. Shallow reasoning, for- 
sooth; yet nevertheless it makes its way. 

In a curious old book written by Abrahama Sancta 
Clara,* and entitled ‘ Etwas fiir Alle’ (‘Something for 
Every One’), is mentioned a juggling trick which, 
incomprehensible as it seems to us, was, it appears, 
practised in great perfection by many persons in those 
days, whose performances are specified with the time 
and place of their occurrence. Sancta Clara can hardly 
be looked on as a person not worthy of credit. He was 
court-preacher at Vienna, and was as famous for his 
great love of truth as his sermons are well known for 
the severe attacks they contained on the lusts and 
vanities of the world. ‘They are remarkable for their 
strange language, for their occasionally jocose style, and 


* Born 1642 ; died 1709. 
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the terrible denunciations they launched forth against 
the ungodly, whether high or low in station. 

The art he describes, and which he seems to consider 
as a quite separate one, was termed ‘ Wasserspeien’ 
(‘ Vomiting Water.’) One person in particular—Blasio 
Manfredo, a Maltese—who practised it in perfection, is 
thus described 

* He would have a vessel brought full of tepid water, 
and fifteen or twenty glasses, which were large at top, 
and he would then rinse his mouth out to shew that he 
had nothing between his teeth. When he had swallowed 
some glasses full, he would spurt out a liquid like red 
wine: then would follow brandy, rose-water, orange- 
water, white wine, and the like, which things were all 
to be known by their taste. It was observed, however, 
that he always began with the red wine. Sometimes 
he swallowed twenty glasses of water, and spurted it 
out again like a jet d’eau. Cardinal Richelieu caused 
this Manfredo, whose scholars were all the like sort of 
j to be put in prison, and threatened to hang 
him unless he proved his art to be natural, and not 
connected with magic. This the Maltese did in great 
secrecy, and was then liberated, to earn his living as 
before.’ With this description a woodcut is given, in 
which the performer is represented standing upright, 
with his head thrown back, while from his mouth a high 
jet of water is seen to play. ‘There could have been 
nothing displeasing in the exhibition ; on the contrary, 
it must seem rather pretty to view than otherwise. 

Another artist is also named, Jean Roger of Lyons, 
who could spout out water of twelve or fourteen diffe- 
rent colours, all of a pleasant odour. He could besides 
make a jet d’eau which played so long that one might 
repeat the 51st psalm while it lasted. Once, in presence 
of his imperial majesty Ferdinand III., he represented 
a jet of fire which came from his throat. 

The variety in the performances of the different per- 
sons professing the art shews that it was not so very 
uncommon : each one endeavoured to surpass the others 
by the novelties he introduced, just as now the Wizard 
of the North tries to distance his contemporaries by 
the inexplicability of his tricks. In India at the 
present time may be seen performances quite as 
marvellous as those described by the trustworthy 
Benedictine monk. 


ART-EDUCATION FOR ALL. 

Everything which surrounds us is an influence. We are 
surrounded with beautiful things in the world, and it is 
our duty to make our houses look as beautiful as possible. 
Everything we have in our houses, every glass and jug, 
every painted door and table, is an influence, an asso- 
ciation, out of which the mind receives its instruction, 
even more than that which the pedagogue conveys in 
school, Therefore art is nothing more nor less than the 
recognition of the example set us by God. I should be 
sorry to limit art to a mere canvas and statuary exposi- 
tion of it. The basis of all good art—of painting and 
statuary, and architecture and the ornamentation of 
domestic vessels—is a constant acknowledgment of the 
beauty of the external world, out of which can only come 

art. The craving for. this art is universal, 

savage who carves his spear and war instruments, 
and paints his body, evinces a leaning towards things 
that are beautiful. The commonest hind who cultivates 
his small plot of land with flowers is declaring an inward 
and conscious sense of the beauty alluded to. There- 
fore the manufacturer, the designer of every class, and 
the workman, instead of working from the thought that 


he is merely catering to a luxurious feeling, should labour | py 


rather with the consciousness that he is labouring to cul- 
tivate and raise that which in the human mind is a 
natural instinct. To the designer—and house - painters 
and architects are amongst this class—a true sense of art 
is indispensable: that he should think for himself, and 
not be continually oie what has been done before, 
Take the ordinary -painter: a man thoroughly 


educated for his business would for 3s. 6d. make a cottage 
an arena of excellence, Shop-fronts and signs, and 
all these things, are influences. It is impossible to live 
posite an ill-painted shop-front without being morally 
the worse for it. But supposing the designer of every 
character were ‘ect—the best would be thrown away 
upon us with ill-educated workmen. If the design be 
not realised by the workman it must lose all its vitality 
and beauty. We are continually talking of our infe- 
riority to France and Germany in designs. In these 
countries every man has received an education in art, 
from the designer to the lowest class of workmen, to 
enable him thoroughly to understand and to love the 
work to be done. In Lyons I have seen workmen bring 
into their shops quantities of flowers and draw them, 
merely for their beauty, not because they were obliged to 
do so, These are the men to make work beautiful and 
to do justice to the designer. But even supposing the 
designer and the workman to be well educated, it is no 
less important that the user of a thing should be able to 
appreciate it too, ‘People in this country,’ say manu- 
facturers, ‘are not in a position to tell good things from 
bad ones.’ I have no belief in the statement that the 
people are not prepared for beautiful things in art. That 
they want education in art I readily admit, but that 
they have an instinctive love for it I fully believe.— 
Lecture on Art-Education by Mr J. A. Hammersley. 


POWER OF KITES. 

The power of a kite twelve feet high, with « wind 
blowing at the rate of twenty miles an hour, is as much 
as aman of average strength can stand against. With 
a stronger gale, such a kite has been known to break a 
line capable of sustaining 200 lbs. The surface spread by 
this sail is forty-nine square feet, and it should be noticed 
that these serve as standing ratios, from which, by the 
rule of proportion, the power of larger kites can be calcu- 
lated. e must not, however, suppose that a kite of 
thirty-six feet in length has only three times the power 
of a kite twelve feet in length ; for, in fact, it has three 
times the power in length, and three times the power in 
breadth, which will make the multiple nine ; so that it 
would lift or draw nine times as mene as a kite of twelve 
feet. Two kites, one fifteen feet in length, the other 
twelve, have power sufficient to draw a carriage with 
a or ces persons when the wind is brisk.’—History of 

nt, 


RAILWAY TRADE. 

A regular trade is now carried on between London and 
the most remote parts of the kingdom in every conceivable 
ae will bear moving. Sheep have been sent from 
Perth to London, and Covent Garden has supplied tons 
of the finer description of vegetables to the citizens of 
Glasgow ; every Saturday five tons of the best fish in 
season are despatched from Billingsgate to Birmingham, 
and milk is conveyed in padlocked tins from and beyond 
Harrow at the rate of about one penny per gallon. In 
articles which are imported into both Liverpool and 
London, there is a constant interchange, according to the 
state of the market—thus a penny per pound difference 
may bring a hundred chests of congou up or send as many 
of hyson down the line. All graziers within a day of the 
rail are able to compete in the London market; the pro- 
bability of any extraordinary demand increases the number 
of beasts arriving weekly at Camden Station from the 
average of 500 to 2000, and the sheep from 2000 to 6000 ; 
and these animals can be —— from the farthest grazing- 
grounds in the or without any loss of weight, and 
in much better condition than the fat oxen wee heamerty 
driven to Smithfield from the rich pastures round Ayles- 
Rethoope the Valley of the Thames,—<Sidney’s Rides on 
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